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Foreword 



Why is it that so many seemingly effective school practices never 
become truly effective school practices? Is it because the research is 
couched in obtuse language? Is it because the research does not filter 
down to the practitioner? Is it because the practitioner is more concerned 
with the pragmatics than with the theory? 

Effective Schooh and Classrooms, A Research-Based Perspective r ikes an 
unusually lucid attempt to clarify these questions. The book has an 
overriding theme of improving siudent achievement. lis authors- 
David Squires, William Huitt, and John Segars— combine the research 
on effective classrooms with the research on effective schools to suggest 
important ways that teachers and administrators can make a difference 
in student achievement. 

In a clearly written, carefully documented work, Squires, Huitt, and 
Segars examine those factors that are most closely related to achieve- 
ment. They describe how a school's organization, personnel, and 
Jimate affect achievement. And finally, they indicate now principals, 
superintendents, and school boards can use this information to improve 
schools. 

LaWKENCK S. FlNKEL 

President, 1983-84 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
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Improving Classrooms and 
Schools: What's Important 



"Our student achievement has improved!" Bill, an elementary school 
principal, bubbled with enthusiasm. He had just received the results of 
hi* school's standardized achievement tests, and, atttr three years ot 
h.ird work, the outcome was gratifying. Here's a part ot his story. 

Three year* ago, I aaepted my *eeotnl pttiutptjl*hip in a 400-siudent 
Aementary nhool that had a ht*toiy of low notes on ailuevemcnt test*. Mo*t 
students left the nhool at the etui of fifth gtade a yeat behind m math and 
reading. Matty wete two and three yeat* behind. The .student* avne pom poot 
famtlte*, and while a good many staff members wotked ion*ne*'tiot(sly, a 
LOttsethus had developed that not intuit mote lould be expated of "our" 
students, 

"Out" students are tune noting above grade level in teadtng and math. 
That'* a fact I'm vety ptoud of. lite teachets have worked hard to athteve this 
change. Let me summarize what we've done in three year*, 

Pitting the fitst yeat, the staff and I took a ilo*c look at out aihtevftnent 
history and the kinds of skills and knowledge required by the aJucveme it test*, 
We tiled to determine if we were systetnatualh/ teaching the skill* Cat wete 
tested. We found, to >ome people* surpthe, that we weten't, The faultily decided 
to develop units ttt both reading and math that spe^ifually addte**ed the*e skill* 
and provided an opportunity for student* to leant. 

In addiUon, I spet.t mtuh of my tune tit Lla*sroom* making *tue student* 
were involved in their learning. About a half-dozen teathef* were having 
problems with ilasstvom management, and students tended not to be involved, 
We wotked though lite ptobletits tt*tng a i i/t leof supervision that I ttttiodiued at 
a iouple of fatuity Meetings. While the *upet , moii was not always lomfot table, 
ur wete able to gel more student* involved, 
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Duun^ ^ h> st '^'"*' mm , we < otittnned witting out skill unth. I noticed that 
students m many cla>siooms wete iOitsistcntly fading many, of these unit*, 
howevei Indeed, the failure ;ate at the end of the fttst yea' had been high, A 
iommittee of teadiers dettded the sJtool should adopt a mastery learning 
appnnhh to irtshrutton I his approach gives students who lad the ftrtt 
formative test" mote institution in the skill aiea and a iharue to hjuuYi/ on the 
final test We found that by providing the extra irtsttiu tioti, many mote students 
ieeie able to pass the mastery" or final tests for eaih unit Students were 
expenernirtg a higher level of suutv*. Iven grades on report ntnl* went up* I 
also began to ask all leather to report that mastery test scores to me after each 
umt v / tan keep current track of student progress 

In the thud yeai , we futihei deoeloped a supervisory system that ini'olved 
assisting teaJuis in planning, institution, and classroom management, We also 
continued to look at students' involvement in classroom activities and at then 
slimes on the skill units 

Ihese tew activities have helped give the nhool an amdemu fiHM>. Student 
achievement has improved consistently at all guide levels m the first thiee years" 
In addition wo uv/L/ on school procedures so the sjiool is mote orderly 
now And most tmpot taut, teachets ate expecting, and getting, more situ ess 
from students 

the idea- we put into pnu tue exemplify the important areas highlighted by 
rcwardi on impiovtng student achievement hi fact, I was lined partly fot my 
use of ideas identified by the research on effective i/<<weew> and m hwK These 
ideas ,eem to nit fo be good common sense lot example, a sihool should be a safe 
pLhe, physually and psychologically, tot children to engage in the interesting 
put suit ot learning iti a climate where everyone simeeds Running a safe >Jtool 
means ptoetdin^ a tew cleat tides and then making »ute they teenfotced with an 
even hand I earning needs to be first, and teachers need to help provide cluldteti 
with exciting experiences that maintain high student involvement and interest. 
All students should mastet academic skills When teachets agtee cm what all 
students should learn, then 'student mhtcvetnent is likely to improve and 
everyone is woie likely to sumcd 

I lie ptituipal is one of the mo ^ important people m the >< hool when it come* 
to setting H hoc *1 climate and p>ovtJtng leadctsJup I he ptituipal makes sine the 
staff has the super vi-ion needed to supporl professional imptovemctit. Ihtough 
supetitsum, teadiets ate awate of how then planning . institution, and 
management patterns affect then students and then students (hhtevcrrtcnt, 

1 his principals repent sumrtuui/es the Imdm&s oi recent research 
on the thartKtenstks oi elhxtne ilassroonis and schools. I he purpose 
of this book is to use research Undines IjKe these to suggest areas ot 
improvement With the aim ot impamng student aihievement, Along 
the i\av, we ll proude example^ ot how teacheis and administrators 
ha\e used these ideas to improve classrooms ,md schools, In this 
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chapter, we describe how we picture the influences that foster student 
achievement on standardized tests, and summarize our understandings 
about student achievement. 

Over the past 20 vears, wAe learned some things about student 
achievement and instruction in schools: 

• Student achievement can be measuied with validitv and reliabihtv 
in Important areas. 

• Teachers and schools make a difference in how well students 
succeed on standardized tests. 

• Students who are involved in class generall} succeed better than 
those who don't pay attention 

• Students who succeed on daily assignments and tests are more 
likely to have higher achievement on standardized tests. 

• When teachers teach most of the content and skills covered by 
standardized tests, students are likelv to ha\e higher achievement 
scores. 

• Curriculum packages, in .ind of themselves, will not result in 
higher achievement for students. 

• Schools can produce exceptional student achievement, even 
when students come from low socioeconomic backgrounds. 

• The principal exerts a tremendous influence toward refining and 
maintaining a school's social system that promotes achievement and 
discipline. 

• Change in school practices happens over a number of vears. 

These st^lements don't appear too startling, but then neither do 
other common-sense notions, such as the idea that the more training 
teachers receive, the better thev will perform — an idea that, unfortu- 
nately, is not supported by recent studies. But the preceding list of 
learnings, because each one is borne out by research, provides us with 
some reliable and valid places t< start when we are trying to improve 
schools and classrooms, 

A caution is in order, however. There are to date relatively tew 
experimental studies demonstrating that a change in anv combination of 
these characteristics results in a change in student achievement on 
standardized tests. We are nevertheless encouraged bv the depth and 
breadth of the mostlv correlational studies that provided the foundation 
tor this book. Taken as a whole, thev suggest important areas to 
consider if improved student achievement is the goal. 

A Model for School and Classroom Effectiveness 

We have combined research on effective classrooms with lesearch on 
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Figure 1. A Model for Improving School and Classroom Effectiveness. 
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effective schools to suggest important vvavs th.it teachers arid adminis- 
trators make a difference m student achievement (Squires, Huitt, and 
Segars, 1981). Our. model, shown in Figure 1, pi oxides one way of 
viewing schools ar.d classrooms in order to answer the question, "What 
can schools do to, improve student achievement?" In constructing this 
model, ue begin In suggesting those factors most close!) related to 
achievement, and ue build the model outward to show how the school's 
organization— that is, its personnel (such as teachers and supervisors), 
administrative leadership, and school climate— affect student achieve- 
ment. The following discussion ot the elements ot the model will 
proceed in the same order as its construction. 

Effective Classrooms 

Not surprisingly, student behavior— or what students do in class — is 
most directly correlated with their achievement stores. Specifically, 
research points tu three areas that have the most potential for affecting 
student achievement: 

1. Involvement: the amount ot time a student actively works on 
1 academic content 

2. Coverage: the amount of content covered by a student during a 
year, especially content tested by a standardized instrument 

3. Success: how well students perform on daily assignments and 
unit tests indicating mastery of academic content. 
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Student involvement, coverage, and success make sense; if stu- 
dents have suecessfulK spent enough time covering the content to be 
tested, tlu mi achievement should be high. We propose that measures of 
involvement (or engagement), coverage, and success become th«» focus 
ot. school improvement efforts. Such measures could be used on a 
quarterly basis m evaluating a school's progress toward improved 
achievement. Involvement, covVrage, and suci«s*. are so important and 
so relativeh easy to measure that thev should be carefully accounted tor, 
much as money spent to support the school is accounted for. Chapter 
I wo suggests how this can be accomplished by centering the school's 
program around improving students' involvement, increasing coverage 
ot content, and promoting student success. , 

Student behaviors and student achievement— the last two elements 
01 the model in Figure 1— are thus the starting points for the model. The 
resf ol the model proposes school organization that supports the all- 
important student behaviors of involvement, success, and coverage. 

I he next element is teacher behavior. Teachers have the most 
influence over student behavior and support student achievement 
through planning, instruction, and classroom management. To the 
extent that 1he teachers' behaviors support students' involvement, 
success, and coverage, then student achievement will improve, Teach- 
ers can do this through planning, delivering instruction, and managing 
student behavior in their classrooms. If improved student achievement 
is the goal, then research has some suggestions aKmt which teacher 
behavior patterns are most effective. 

lust as a teacher's behavior supports students' behaviors, so super- 
vision can support teachers. A positive supervisor process that brings 
to light the conflicts inherent in am supervisor) relationship may 
promote professional growth if the supei vision is focused on improving 
the students' involvement, coverage, and success. 

Supervision also creates the opportunity tor increasing teachers' 
skills in planning, managing, and delivering instruction. In the process 
ot supervision, the supervisor and the teacher explore the meanings in 
the patterns ol their professional behavior. The goal ot positive supervi- 
sion is to improve professional practice so that both supervisor and 
teacher become increasing!) competent in performing their roles. If the 
teacher and the superv isor agree that student achiev ement is important, 
then patterns ot student and teacher behavoi are an appropriate Uuus 
ot supervision. 

Effective Schools 

In unusualh effective schools, active leadership creates a school climate 
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in which success is expected, academics are emphasized, and the 
environment is orderly, 

leathers and administrators m these schools emphasize a curricu- 
lum ot rc-ad'ng, writing, and math in a businesslike environment that 
promotes and reinforces disciplined instruction that takes up much of 
the school dav, leathers in effective schools spend more time on lessons 
(beginning and ending on time) and provide periods of quiet work. In 
secondarv schools, homework is gi\en and graded regularly. Thus, an 
academic emphasus promotes student involvement and coverage. 

Students cannot be successful!} engaged in academic work in a 
disorderh emironment, however, tttective schools generall) recognize 
a unitorm standard ot discipline, which is enforced tairly by administra- 
tors and teachers. Students are encouraged to hold positions ot respon- 
sibility and their contributions are publicK recognized. Classroom 
routines also promote an orderlv emironment in which lessons start 
and end on time, students bring the necessarv materials to class, and 
t Ac hers gi\e and correct homework. Students are more likely to be 
eirgaged it classroom routines and discipline procedures help keep them 
on task and involved. 

In ettedi\e schools, students are expected to reach the goals set for 
them, Student success is built into lessons, and teachers provide 
consistent rewards tor demonstrated achievement. Standards lor 
achievement m ettectt\e schools are high, >et reasonable, and students 
expect to master their academic work and graduate from high school, 
lhev feel teachers care about their academic performance and believe 
hard work is more important to that performance than luck. Because 
thev ha\e been successful in the past, the saidents have a sense of 
control, o\er their environment. 

Student success is clearlv related to school climate, which is, in 
turn, related to leadership. Ihree leadership processes build and main- 
tain a school s climate modeling, feedback, and consensus building. 
1 eadership geneiallv comes from the principal", although teachers may 
provide it as well. Principals, in partkulai, model appropriate behavior, 
which supports a positive school climate, Principals support inserviee 
programs, monitor classrooms and supervise instruction, and provide*" 
time lor teachers to plan together. U\ dc nig so, they set the tone and 
focus ol the school Pa en paving attention to faculty punctuality 
reinforces the principal's concern for how school time is spent. But 
prinupals can also provide negative models. It the principal believes 
students are not likelv to learn, then the principal is not likely to be 
concerned about whether the stall devotes enough time to instruction. 

Feedback that supports and recognizes successful academic per- 
formance and appropriate behavior is also more likely to occur in 
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etleitive schools Pimupak m\r UMiiH-is Uvdbaik In obseivin£ class- 
rooms, contemn^ with U\n heis about institutional issues, ( ,nd piovid 
mi; mseivue to enhance teadu is skills || ux see ln \ lt | oima | p umsn . 
ments aie administered smith, and thev momtoi the lauiltv torediue 
veiba! humiliation and unsanctioned \ loleine against students In short 
tin- pnruipal s actions u>ninunma!c tin- in^s,^' that piaixe, lewaids, 
md eiuoma^ementx mnl tooutueieji negative solutions 

l>evelopiii£ consensus about academic tot us and e\pec tations toi 
behavioi is Hind K adrishjp pun ess m elective spools C onsoiiMis is 
i;eneiated bv sihiniluidr piojects tor change and In appropriate and 
consistent models and feedback \^am the principal is pivotal in 
developing this c. Msmsus hmcipalsnt ellec h\ e ^ hooK haw a Ukumii 
mind u hen mnnim; then m hoofs | hev enxuie that m hod #>a|x aiv set, 
, mnde the development oi consensus aiound those j^oals, and systemati- 
cal check to see die school is opeiatun; accoulm^Iv In schools 
uheie students and lacultv peweive a consensus on dr-ciplme and 
academics school outcomes aie ^eneiallv lu*»!i 

Measuring Student Achievement 

Our mode) toiuses on l.ulois associated with student aohiev enient on 
^andardized tests an impoilant educational outcome standardized 
tests provide a reliable and valid indualoi of school outcomes, partial- 
lailv m the bask skills areas oi leading compiehension ami mathematics 
computation - 

While schools leitamK have othei puiposes and i;oalx as well, it 
thev aienl sm<esxfui m leading most n | then students these bask 
skills, then thev probabh uill not be consjdeied successful b\ students, 
parents, and tin' school ho*rd |o be xuu\ testing doesn't tell the whole 
stoi\, noi jsii theonlv valued ies U lt ot education Indeed, some skills 
stub as untm^, oial lan^ua^i- skills, and i;ioup pioblem solving are 
ilittiiult to assrss uith tiaditional standardized instalments, but that* 
does not mean the\ should be i^noiec' as important outcomes or 
M&mtkant f\nts ot the uuruulum H« use standauhzed tests as" 
benchmarks tor a school's s lk iess because the\ aie moie reliable, valid, 
and accepted than an\ othei outcome measuie With that in mind, let's 
take a look at some ot the things we know about student achievement 
and standauhzed testing c 

hist, student achievement on standaidized tests genera II v piedhtx 
atluevemenl lot Miueotm^ \i\ lf s, and ( v;ams ot delict in standaidizell 
tests tend to have a < umulahve ellec t w lien viewed aciosx a nuinbet ot 
vtMis lhus, the ditleiente in aihievement between the top and bottofy 
stuilents mi leases with then ai;es j^edutive validitv ot standaidized 
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su>res, and their correlation v\ it h luture aehiev 1, support their 
importance as a, significant outcome measure. 

Second, as the public luror over the decline ot SAI stores during 
the l^rOs dearlv showed, standardized tests provide a measure of 
educational elleehveness m the public's eves, Indeed, main minimum 
competent testing and school impiovement programs ha\e resulted f 
tn*m public concern lor tailing scores and demands in the state legisla- 
ture lor educational accountabilitv . Because ot public acceptance, then, 
standardized tests are an important measure ol educational outcomes. 

Ihird, schools that achieve above Expectations on standardized 
tests also tend to siuteed in other important areas, such as attendance, 
student sell concept and participation, lack ot student disruption and 
vandalism, and low incidence ot delinquent behav ior in the communitv . 
I his suggests that areas that correlate with standaicized test pertorm 
ance provide clues to moie ellective classrooms and schools, lor these 
reasons, mir niodei oiganizes correlates ot student achievement Irom , 
mam studies to suggest aieas schools can change 1 in order to increase 
student achievement 

Overview 

I he model pi ov ides the outline loi this book. In Chapter 2, we provide 
an overview ol lesearch about involvement, coverage, and success. 
Instruments and proceduies loi monitonng these student behaviors are 
included in Appendix L We then describe how teachers' behaviors in 
the classroom support these variables lor improved student achieve- 
ment and suggest implications lor action based on the research. 

I haptei ^ suggests wavs administrators ian help teachers promote 
involvement, coveiage, and success through positive sufjeuision in 
which contlnt^ inherent in supervision are appiopnatelv inaTTHtfeTte*^ 
protessional growth can incur Bill, the principal introduced at the 
beginning ol this chaptet, gives an example ol his supeivisorv svstem, 

L nusuallv ellediv e schools are,the topic ol C hapter 4, and Chapter 
S demonstrates how indicators ol ellective schools aie grouped into the 
more general categories ol school climate and leadership. 

In C hapter ft, a hvpothetical case stuck ^ used to show how Bill's 
si hool leadeiship processes promoted a school climate vvheie there is an 
academic emphasis, an orderlv environment, and expectations lor 
success, I he chaptei ends with suggestions lor superintendents and 
school boaids who want improved student achievement. Chapter 7 
includes a questionnaire loi collecting data about a school's ellective 
ness. I he book conclude s bv summarizing ideas about change in 
scheu>ls. 
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Characteristics of 



Effective Classrooms 



"Iheie s m> muih te^wch it often mv;//> lontiadtctotit I fti^t um't figure out 
wluit\ important and what i^n't " 

' I don't mv how icsiwch am help unptove my tohhtug—tt's all too va^ue 
and too afctrait " 

Teachers and administrators alike seem to want to be guided by the 
best we know about teaching and learning, but they often have 
reservations like those quoted above. Fortunately, research has provid- 
ed some cues as to whai is important when attempting to improve 
classroom practice, especial!} as it relates to student achievement in the 
basic skills ot reading, language arts, and mathematics. Figure 1 
summarizes mam of those findings. The purpose ot this chapter is to 
piesent some of those findings and suggest how several key indicators 
ot effective classrooms can be monitored In teachers and administrators. 

One important finding is that students' classroom behavior is the 
most direct link to student achievement. A second important finding is 
that teachers' behavio. can affect students* behavior in vvavs that will 
lead to improved student learning. 

An overview of the effective classroom resean 1 indicates that 
students do better on standardized achievement tes in basic skills 
when they have been aetiveh involved in and successful on content for 
which they are academical!} {. repared and which is closely related to the 
content tested, 

lhe same research indicates there are few single teacher behaviors 
that seem to be critical in and of themselves, I ooking at composites ot 
important teacher behaviors, however, we seem to find three categories: 

9 
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Figure 1. Dimensions of Classroom Effectiveness. 
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\U planning. »»r getting reach tor classiuom ai'iutics, (2) management, 
which has to do with ctniti tilling students' bcha\ mi, and 0) instruction, 
which concerns providing loi or guidmg students' learnm.' leachers 
who plan, manage, and instruct in wa\s that taulttalc student involve- 
ment, coverage, and success arc Iikch to be c nsidered more eltective. 

I hese Undines ma\ not sound \ it\ new or surprising, in lad, many 
educators could probabK identilv these same student and teacher 
behauois simpK Irom experience But the tact is, this knowledge is 
being applied in a wide \anet\ ol wa\s m school s\ stems across the 
countrv And it we look care»uli\ at the leseauh, theie are a tew 
surprises 

Student Behavior 

I he important student behav iors ot involvement, coveiagc, and success 
have been studied independently and show a significant ulationship to 
student achievement 

Involvement 

Involvement simplv means the amount ol time the student spends 
adiveh involved in learning a spculic subject mattei. Involvement has 
two aspects. how much time is pro\ ided b\ the tea* her (allocated time), , 
and how well students are engaged dunng the time prouded (engage- 
ment rate) student engaged time, 01 time on-task, is a measure ot 
in\ol\ement that takes into consideration both allocated time and 
engagement rate (that is, student engaged time allocated time 
engagement rate), 

One ot the surprises that research on time has piouded is (he range 
that exists m practice tor both allocated time and engagement rate. I 01 
example, Dishaw (l c J77) reported that time allocated pel da\ loi second - 
grade reading and language arts ranged from a k. . ol M minute to a 
high ot 127 minutes, tor second-grade math, the range was horn **0 
minutes to minutes. Similarly allocated hme toi tilth giade leading 
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and language arts ranged from 57 minutes to 156 minutes and for fifth- 
. grade math, 23 minutes to 76 minutes. Ranges among classrooms for 
engagement rate are similar to those for allocated time—namely, in 
some classrooms, students are engaged an average of 30 percent of the 
time, while in others the average is 90 percent (Brady, Clinton, 
Sweeney, Peterson, and Poynor, 1977). \ 

A second surprise in the time research, given the average allocated 
time and engagement rate found in other studies, was the amount of 
student engaged time needed before one could expect improved student 
achievement. For example, it jvould be reasonable to expect an average 
classroom tp have about 72 minutes of student engaged time in reading/ 
language arts and 27 minutes in math, 1 but a reanalysis of the Stallings 
and Kaskowiu (1974) Hollow Through Evaluation Study indicated that 
much more student engaged time is needed (Rim, Caldwell, Helms, and 
I luitt, 1980), In a first-grade classroom, as much as 130 to 210 minutes of 
student engaged time in reading and language arts may be needed to 
show greater-than-expecTed student achievement gains in that subject 
(based, on a pretest), whereas in a fifth-grade classroom, only 90 to 135 
minutes of student engaged time in reading and language arts may be 
needed (see Figure 2). % 4» 

A third surprise is that more time isn't always better. For example, 
the same reanalysis of the Stallings and Kaskowitz data (Rim, Caldwell, 
Helm*, and Huitt, 1980) showed that for first-grade mathematics, 
student achievement increased as student engaged time increased up to 
about 95 minutes per day, but then began Xo decrease as more student 
engaged time was accumulated (see Figure 2). Similar results were 
found for third-grade reading and language arts, approximately 135 
minutes of student engaged time appeared to be optimal. 

Cpverage 

Coverage, the appropriateness of the content covered by the student, 
can be considered in two ways. First, is the content covered appropriate 
given the student's prior learning? And second, is it appropriate given 
the achievement test the school or district will use to judge student 
achievement? 

The issue of prior learning is relatively simple, does the student, 
before instruction begins, exhibit the prerequisites necessary to learn the 
new malarial? For example, students should be able to add two-digit 
numbers without regrouping before we teach them how to add two- 

T This figure is b.ibed on an average allocated time ot 120 minutes and 45 minutes in 
reading'Ianguage arts and mathematics, respective!) (lleinnchs and Run, 1980, Graeber, 
Rtm, and Unka, 1977), and an average engagement rate ol (^percent in both subjects 
(Brady et al„ 1977). 
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i 

Figure 2. Relationship of Student Engaged Time in Reading/Language Arts 
and Mathematics to Student Achievement! 
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•Student achievement beyond this point began to decrease as student engaged time 
increased (maximum value, third-grade RLA « 170, first-grade math - 140). 
b Not significantly related to student achievement. 



digit numbers with regrouping.*On a broader scale, most of the content 
taught in school assumes some developmental sequence of learning 
tasks. It is generally assumed that a student needs to learn first-grade 
content before attempting second-grade content, that a student should 
pass Algebra I before beginning Algebra II, and so on. It is often easier 
tor teachers to assume that all students entering a learning situation 
have the necessary prerequisites, but student test results, grades, and 
cumulative records provide abundant evidence that each student enter- 
ing 'a classroom brings a unique array of knowledge and skills. 

Bloom (1976) reviews research that highlights the importance of 
attending to students' pripr learning. As much as 80 percent of the 
variance in post-test scores mav be accounted for by pretost scores 
alone. Similarly, Bracht and Hopkins (1972) found 1 that about two-thirds 
of the variance in eleventh-grade achievement could be predicted from 
third-grade achievement. The knowledge the student brings to the 
learning situation, then, has a strong effect on how, welLihe student 
performs on subsequent measures of studeftf learning., Uftless low- 
scoring students are given instruction that taKe> into accoufff itfhat they 
currently know and can do, their pattern of achievement is unlikely to 
change. 

The second aspect of coverage — the extent to which the content 
covered by the students is the content assessed by district achievement 
tests — is sometimes referred to as criterion-related instruction or instruc- 
tional overlap. As one might expect, students in classes thatcover more 
ot the content tested generally nfake gi eater gains in achievement. In 
fact, in one study (Brady et al., 1977), achievement gains were more 
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highly linked to the differences in instructional overlap than to any other 
classroom variable. 1 

A surprise is the range of criterion-related content actually covered 
during instruction. In the Instructional Dimensions Study, a study of 
reading'language arts and mathematics instruction involving over 100 
first- and 100 third-grade teachers, (Brady et al., 1977), the researchers 
found that the percent of overlap between content taught and content 
tested on a norm-referenced achievement test ranged from 4 to 95 
percent That is, students in some classrooms covered an average of 
only 4 percent of the content tested, while students in other classrooms 
covered an average of 95 percent. 

A second surprise is that the percent of 'instructional overlap for 
which one would predict better-than-expected achievement (again 
based on a pretest) was found to be different for reading/language arts 
than for mathematics. And, at least for mathematics, the level of overlap 
also depended on grade level. For reading/language arts, about 70 
percent of the content tested needed to be actually covered during 
instruction before one would predict that students would make better- 
than-expected achievement gains. For mathematics, on the other hand, 
the comparable figures were 40 percent for first grade and 60 percent for 
third grade (Brady ct al., 1977). In other words, if teachers want student 
scores on an achievement test to be better than might be expected on the 
basis of a pretest, their elementary (first- and third-grade) students 
should cover at least 70 percent of the content represented on the 
reading/language arts achievement test, and at least 40 percent of the 
first-grade and 60 percent of the third-grade mathematics content tested. 

A third surprise is that, again, more is not always better—at least 
not for first-grade mathematics, in which student-achievement increases 
as instructional overlap increases up to about 65 percent, but decreases 
when instructional overlap exceeds that level (Brady et al., 1977). That 
is, covering more than 65 percent of the content represented by items on 
the first-grade mathematics test seems to have a detrimental effect on 
student achievement, fit least on the standardized test used in the study. 

Success 

Success refers to the extent to which students accurately complete the 
assignments they have been given. Bloom (1976) and Skinner (1968) 
consider student success to be one of the most important of all 
instructional variables. Followers of Skinner's theory, in fact, advocate 
"errorless learning," suggesting that learning proceeds optimally when 
no, errors are made* 

By now the first surprise for success should no longer be a surprise. 
\s is the case for both involvement and coverage, the range for 

13 
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students' success is quite Luge. For example, in the Beginning Teacher 
Evaluation Study, Phase 111 (BTES-111), researchers found that students 
in some second grade classrooms had completed as few as 9 percent of 
their reading tasks with no errors or only careless ones (i.e., at high 
success)/ while other students completed as many as 88 percent of their 
reading tasks at high success (fisher, Filby, Marliave, Cahen, Dishaw, 
Moore, and Berliner, 1978). Comparable ranges were found for second- 
gratis mathematics (2 to 92 percent), fifth-grade reading (15 to 81 
percent), and fifth-grade mathematics (8 to 89 percent). 
, The second surprise is that the appropriate percent of high success 
seems to contradict Skinner's "errorless learning" theory. For example, 
in a reanalysis of the Fisher et al. (1978) data, Rim (1980) found that 
student achievement in second-grade leading increased as the propor- 
tion of tasks completed at high success increased up to about 75 percent, 
but then began to dcaaM as more tasks were cov ered at a high success 
rate. A study of 43 second- and third-grade classrooms (Craw ford, King, 
Brophy, and Evertson, 1975) somewhat corroborates the work of Fisher 
et al. (1978). Ihese investigators found that the optimal level of correct 
answers to teachers' oral questions was around 75 percent, again 
considerably different from the 100 percent hypothesized by Skinner. 

The third surprise related to the research on success is that the 
appropriate level of success may vary depending on student characteris- 
tics. For example, using highly structured programmed materials and 
experimentally varying success rates, Craw ford (1978) found that college 
students classified as having low motivation for achievement but high 
fear of failure did best .when their success rate was approximately 93 
percent and worst when their success rate was approximately 60 
percent. Conversely, students classified as having high motivation for 
achievement and low of failure perfoimed optimally at a 60 percent 
success rate and did worst at a 93 percent rate. 

Summary 

To surriman/.e, the research on involvement, coverage, and success 
indicates that wide ranges for these behaviois are found in current 
practice, that more is not always better, that the appropriate levels may 
depend on grade level, subject area, and student characteristics, and 
that the appropnate levels are different from what we might expect on 
the basis of current practice. 

Taken independently, these behaviors can be considered critical 
aspects of student classroom behavior. Combined, as Fisher and his 
colleagues (1978) have done, they form the construct of Academic 
Learning Time (ALT). ALT is defined as the amount of time that 
students spend actively working on criterion-related content at a high 
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rate of success. It is instructive to look at how much ALT students 
actually accumulate per day, gi\ en that students, generally spend about 
five hours per day in school (Brad\ et ah, 1977). Data from the BTES-II1 
study indicate that second-grade students accumulated about 1.1 min- 
utes Academic Learning Time a day for mathematics ai\d About 19 
minutes for reading, Average ALT for fifth-grade students -was only 
slightly better, about U minutes a day for mathematics and about 35 
minutes for reading. Again, however- there are wide variations among 
classrooms. For example, some second-grade students spent an average 
of only 3 minutes a day .Working suo,e*>full> on reading, while others 
spent as much as 42 minfites. Certainly, there is room for improvement 
in most classrooms in terms of these critical student behaviors. 



Teacher Behavior 

H ^ Our review of the research on effective classrooms indicates* that 
tea chers can have an impact on s tudent behavior and student achieve- 
ment And teachers do that by planning, Wcuiaging, and instructing in 
ways that keep students in\ oh ed and successfully covering appropriate 
content. « * 

«* 

Planning 

A number of models of teacher planning describe planning as a process 
of selecting objectives, diagnosing learner characteristics, and selecting 
appropriate instructional and management strategies (Peterson, Marx, 
and Clark, 197S), Many teachers do not consider these aspects during 
the planning process, However. They are more likely to focus primarily 
on tasks or activities that will be presented in the classroom, rather than 
on instructional objectives (e.g., Peterson et aL, 1978; Shavelson and 
Stern, 1981; Zahorik, 1975). 

Nevertheless, if students' invohement, coverage, and'success arc 
, to be adequate, careful planning will certainly play a bignificant role. For 
example, selecting appropriate management and instructional strategies 
is likely to 'keep students more invoked. Likewise, there is reason to 
believe that planning to cover skills and objectives that are to be tested 
will increase the ovcr|pp between content taught and content tested. 
Also, considering such student characteristics as prior learning m the 
selection of appropriate instructional strategies is likely to lead to better 
student success. 

Prior learning. A number of Bloom's students (Anderson, 1973; 
Arlin, 1973; Block, 1970, Levin, 1975; and Ozecelik, 1974) have shown 
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that it deticiencieb in prior learning arc attended to, mobt btudcntb can 
learn what v\ab previoiibly learned by only the bebt btudcntb. Mobt of 
taese btudieb involved comparing beoreb from one group of btudcntb 
who received corrective procedutcb after each learning tabk with bcores 
trom a group of students who did not. For the group whobe prior 
learning wa.s attended to, the loi relation between entering and ending 
aehie\ement wab .30, white it wa.s M tor the othei group. Thib means, 
then, that by attending to prior learning (that ib, by altering the 
normal' inbtructional .sequence), teacherb were able to reduce the effect 
ot btudcntb' entering achievement on their final achie\ement. 

* lhe woik of, Bloom and hib btudcntb biiggebtb that borne method of 
identity ing and attending to btudcntb' know ledge of prerequisite bkills ib 
a \ ital abpect of clabbioom uibtruction. Bloom biimmnrucb his position as 
follows: 

It the school can abjure oath learner ot a otov of adequate LOgnitivo entry in 
the hrst two or three years of the elemontan school period, the student's 
subsequent imtury ot learning in the school ib likely to be more positive with 
respect to both cognitive and affective learning outcomes. Similarly , for each new 
si't oi learning experiences w hich start at Liter stages of the school program (e\g., 
^Liente, social studies, mathematics, second language), proudmg for^dequate 
achievement and appropriate cognitive entrv behavioi in the initial and early 
stages ot the new set ol learning experiences is likely to ha\e_a strong positive 
effect on the learning of the later sets of tasks in the series (1976, p. 70). 

One method of attending to btudcntb' prior learning is by carefully 
examining btudcntb' previoiib achievement test rebtiltb. To get a rough 
idea ot how a bjudent or group of btudcntb btahdb in relation to national 
and local normb, the teacher can look at percentile rankings btanine 
scoreb, grade equivalent scoreb, or similar ratings. For more specific 
intormation, the teacher can look at the right respoiibe summary 
provided tor most tests, which will indicate why a specific bcore was 
received, 

A second way is to give a bhort quu on knowledge pertinent to the 
next lebbon. Ot courbe we have all heard storicb of Icachci'b who tested 
more than they taught, but bumetimcb jiibt two or three quebtions can 
elicit the required information. However, bometimes it ib bimply easier 
and quicker to give a brief review before introducing new content. 

Instructional overlap. Planning the content to be taught bo that it 
overlapb adequately with the content tcbted ib not an easy matter. Often 
the teacher ib prov ided with a curriculum guide that defines the content 
to be taught and a text that biippobedly covers the bame content. In 
addition, teacherb nuibt conbi' r lerjheir own opinions, as well as thobe of 
the principal and parentb, ab to which topicb are of mobt importance. 
Conbequently, the teacher ib likely to need borne help and support ill 
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selecting content to be taught if an adequate instructional overlap is to 
be obtained. • ■ • • • 

One way districts or individual schools might help is by developing 
a curriculum guide that at least represents the majority of the content to 
be tested. This w ill likely require some adjustments in the present gwie 
(if one has already been developed), since fading a test that overlaps 
with the content and skills in the curriculum guide is difficult, if not 
impossible. ,Also, tests vary widel) in the emphasis dn various topics, 
even when the content covered is the same. For example, in a study of 
fourth-grade mathematics tests, the proportion of items using whole 
numbers varied from 39 percent on one test to 66 percent on another 
(Floden, Porter, Schmidt, v and Freeman, 1980). 

One drawback to relying on a cmriculum guide is that teachers may 
not follow the guide when planning what content to teach (English, 
1980), Indeed, teachers.are sometimes more likely to be influenced by 
content covered in the selected text than in the guide (Floden, Porter, 
Schmidt, Freeman, and Schwille, 1980). For that reason, a second 
, alternative might be to select a text that overlaps well with the test. 
However, there is a wide variety of topics covered by texts and tests, . 
and again, an adequate overlap may be difficult. For example, in a study 
of core topics covered in fourth-grade mathematics texts and tests, only 
six specific areas were consistently emphasized across the three text- 
tooks and the five tests considered (Freeman and Kuhns, 1980). In fact, 
this same study showed that, at best, only 41 percent of the tested topics 
were covered by orte of the textbooks. 

Given that teachers would likely need to teach additional topics if 
an, adequate overlap is to be obtained, and given teachers' apparent 
unwillingness to omit topics already being taught (Floden et al„ 1980), 
any effort to improve overlap will. probably require considerable reflec- 
tion as to what is most important. While this could be a time-consuming 
and conflict-laden process, there is little reason to believe that any 
improvement would be made unless it is done in a systematic way. 

Management 

The second, category of teacher behavior to be considered is manage- 
ment, commonly called classroom management. This category includes 
all the skills and ^chniques that are primarily intended to control 
students' behavior and are consequently most relevant when attempting 
to increase students' academic involvement. 

A number of recent studies on classroom organization and effective* 
teaching by the Research and Development Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion (Anderson, Evertson, and Emmer, 1979; Emmer and Evertson, 
1980; Emmer, Evertson, and Anderson, 1980) provide support for 
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reviews of earlier work (for example, Kounin, 1977, Duke, 1979)* Seyeral , 
broad themes have emerged from this research, including the rjeed to; 

• Analyze the tasks of the first few weeks in detail and predict what 
will confuse or distract students / 

t Present rules, procedures, expectations, and assignments to students 
in a clear, detailed manner and establish classroom routines 

• Establish a system of student accountability for behavior and aca- 
demic work . < 

• Consistently monitor behavior and work and provide feedback on its 
appropriateness. 

Other effective classroom management strategies are (1) structuring 
the physical environment to prevent distractions (Berliner, 1978), (2) 
planning smooth transitions between activities (Arlin, 1979.); (3) pacing 
activities i>o that students become neither confused nor bored (Fteher et 
«1„ 1978, Koumn and -Doyle, 1975), and (4) avoiding negative affect 
when controlling students' bchavioy (Soar and Soar, 1977). 

leathers we have worked \yith have reported .that they could 
increase student involvement by ? making very simple changes in their 
management strategies. For example, some teachers simply print an 
independent work assignment on the board before students enter class, 
ao that students can start working immediately. Others give students 
flags so they can signal the teacher when a problem develops during 
seatwork, rather than stopping and waiting for the teacher's help. Still 
others ask students to keep a book at their desks so they can read when 
they have completed the assigned work. x 

We have found it helpful for teachers to work in pairs or small 
groups as they attempt to develop specific management strategies in 
their classrooms. A striding example of how thio can work is the case of a 
relatively inexperienced elementary teacher who asked an older, more 
experienced colleague to come into her room and observe her students' 
involvement. During the observation, it became readily apparent that, 
during small group activities, as many as seven or eight students would 
. be out of the room (in the restroom, they said) at any one time. 

As the two teachers discussed the situation, the younger teacher 
said„"\es, I had noticed the situation. Buf the students really do need to 
-^go to the restroom, and I thought it unreasonable to not let anyone go." 
The teacher then decided to try a strategy that was suggested by the 
observer. She took two pieces of cardboard, labeled one '[boys" and the 
other "girls," and Juing tl\em up in the back of the room. She then told 
the children, "Only one person can leave the room at a time. When you 
go out, simply turn the card ov er so that the blank side is showing, 
when you come back, return the card to its original position. If the blank 
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side is showing when yuu want to go to the restroom, you must wait 
until the other student returns." 

When the observer returned several days later for another observa-. 
tion, she reported a dramaticthange. The children had quickly adapted 
to the new routine and were no longer leaving the room en masse. The 
result was higher student involvement. 

4 One.last note about management strategies. Several studies (Duck- 
ett, Pafte, Clark, McCarthy, Lotto, Gregory, Herling, and Burlson, 1980; 
Goldstein and Weber, 1981) show, that the most effective approaches to 
management build group cohesiveness and consensus, establish an 
academic emphasis, and develop positive teacher-student and student- 
student relationships. An authoritarian approach in which the teacher 
assumes full responsibility for, controlling student behavior, often 
through the use of pressure and force, is significantly less effective. 

Instruction * 

TheJhird category of teacher behavior is instruction, often. called the 
quality of instruction or the process of instruction. Typically, research on 
specific instructional methodologies (such as questioning strategies or 
encouraging pupil participation) reveal numerous and complex relation- 
ships with student achievement (Rosenshine and Furst, 1963; Medley, 
1977). Several efforts have been made to synthesize research on class- 
room characteristics and instructional methods, however. These efforts 
range from theoretical models, such as those of Leinhardt (1978, 1980), 
to prescriptive models, such as direct instruction (Rosenshine, 1977, 
1979; Good and Crouws, 1979) and mastery learning (Anderson and 
Block, 1977; Bloom, 1976; Block and Burns, 1976, Burns, 1979, Barber, 
1979; Abrams, 1979).- These instructional^ models, in addition to other 
syntheses of research on classroom instruction (Hunter, 1979, Medley, 
1977), point to a number of behaviors that seem to characterize quality 
instruction. We have categorized these behaviors under the rubrics of 
presentation, practice, performance, and feedback, as shown in Figure 
3. Although presumed in a somewhat linear sequence in the figure, 
these behaviors usually occur in a cyclical fashion, with the sequence 
varying according to the lesson's content. 

♦ By presentation we mean the introduction and development of 
concepts and skills. The first behavior is an overview of the lesson. The 
teacher provides a review of previously learned concepts and skills, 
explains what is to be learned, and provides a reason for why theJesson is 
important (Bloom, 1976, Fisher 4 et al., 1978; Good and Crouws, 1979). 
t The second behavior in the presentation portion of the lesson is 

J Sea Huitt and Segars (1980) for a review of these instructional models. 
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Flgurt 3. Instructional Events Rtlsted to Quality Instruction. 
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What* 
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Explanation 
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Daily work t 

Unit tests ' 
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explanation, when the teacher develops or explains the concepts anct 
i>yis> to be learned. This explanation should be a planned part of the 
lesson (Fisher et al., 1978), focusing on- the concepts and skills to >e 
learned rather than on specific worksheet directions (Good and Grouws, 
197^. Throughout the explanation, the students demonstrate their initial, 
understanding of the concepts and skills to be learned, perhaps by 
responding to oral questions. The teacher continually provides feedback 
as to whether the students'- understandings „are correct, and if not, 
provides and explains the correct answers. This provision of feedback 
and correction is one of the key concepts underlying 'a "mastery 
learning" strategy (Bloom, 1976). 

Studies by Fishery al. (1978) and Good and Grouws (1979) 
emphasize the importance o( providing a structured lesson and explain- 
ing concepts and skills fully and dearly. Also, these same studies 
recommend devoting more time to presentations for large groups and, 
increasing the number of academic interactions between teacher and ' 
students. These interactions can be increased by asking students more 
questions (Fisher et al., 1978, Good and Grouws, 1979) and by establish- 
ing fast-paced instruction 1 (Kounin, 1977).; * 

After the teach^is satisfied that students have developed an initial 
understanding of the ltsson, the students are. ready to practice what 
they have learned. They begin under guided or controlled conditions by 
completing one or two short tasks undej close supervision. Then ihey 
work independently jvith little or no teacher guidance. Several studies 
indicate that this independent practice should,,occupy from 25 to- 50 
percent of the allocated tigie for the subject area (Fisher et al., 1978; 
Good and Grouws, 1979). 



Feedback, 
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Several teacher behaviors are related to improved student practice. 
For example, teachers need to give clear and specific directions about 
what to do (Fisher et al., 1978) and hold students accountable for 
completing* their academic work within tiiv required tims (Anderson et 
al., 1979; Fisher et al., 1978; Good and Grouws, 1979). Again, teachers 
provide feedback about students' answers and explain once more if 
necessary. v 

Finally, student performance on daily work, on unit tefe/and on v 
periodic review is monitored. Students in effective classrooms spend at 
least half of their time working at a high level. of success on daily work 
and less than 5 percent of their time working at a. low level of success 
(Fsher et al., 1978). Students' mastery of a unit's content is evaluated 
every two to four weeks, with subsequent corrective feedback and 
remediation 'hat lets all students, master .the content tested." Periodic 
review is provided on a regular basis, (for example, weekly or monthly) 
to maintain mastery of concepts and skills (Good and Grpiiws, 1979). 

Changes in instructional strategies do not haw, .as dramatic an 
impact as do changes in management strategies. Nevertheless, teachers 
report making changes they believe do affect students' involvement and" 
success. For example, a number of teachers use the list of instructional 
events shown in Figure 3 as a basis or checklist for their instructional 
planning. This has had an impact on the format of their instruction, 
especially the inclusion of reviewing.the previous lesson and explaining 
the purpose of the lesson and why it is important. Teachers also report 
that they are more aware of students' responses and are providing 
correction with feedback, rather than simply stating that an answer is 
right or wrong. Most important, though, teachers report that they are 
continually assessing tj^eir instructional techniques and modifying those 
techniques when their students' behavior tells them that modification is 
needed. " A 



Implications for Action 

We have highlighted two sets of classroom characteristics that are 
related to student achievement, particularly in the basic skills. The 
relationship between student behaviors and student achievement is so 
strong that we can argue that, when students are involved, covering 
appropriate content, and successful ori classroom tasks, there is a high 
probability that they will be achieving as well as or better than expected. . 
In addition, we have described teacher behaviors relating to planning, 
managing, and instruction that can have an impact on student behavior. 
Now we would like to suggest wh tht se characteristics are particularly 
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useful as a focus in supervision, inservice, and other instructional 
improvement efforts; 

First, as a result of recent" research, most of the behaviors described 
above have been defined in such a way that they are readily observable 
(see Appendix 1 for suggestions for monitoring student behaviors). 
Because of their relationship to student achievement, observations of 
these behaviors can yield indicators of classroom effectiveness and help 
teachers, principals, and supervisors identify areas of strength and areas 
tor possible improvement. Observations also can be used to assess "in 
real time" the effects of classroom improvement efforts. 

Second, the student behaviors and their relationship to student 
achievement have a face validity for most educators and lay persons. 
Obviously, students will be apt to score poorly on achievement tests if 
they have not been taught the content covered by the tests in a way that 
enables them to achieve a high level of success on a day-to-day basis. It 
further follows that students will be more apt to achieve day-to-day 
success if (1) their lessons start from where the students are, and (2) the 
classroom is managed and the instruction is delivered in ways that are 
appropriate for their individual learning styles and that catch their 
attention and involve them. 

Third, each of the student behaviors can be logically linked to other 
important aspects of the classroom and school. Thus information on any 
specific characteristic may be used to stimulate inquiry into a series of 
related areas. To be specific: ' 

• If evidence suggests that student engaged time is relatively low, 
teachers and supervisors might examine: 

— allocated time for various instructional objectives 
— protection of allocated time from unnecessary disruptions 
— management strategies for controlling student behavior, 
—how children are socialized to the norms of both the school and 
the classroom. 

• It evidence suggest* that students are not covering an ^dequate 
amount of criterion-relevant content, teachers and supervises might 
examine: / 

—teacher attention to students' prior learning / 

—the content taught that is not criterion relevant 

— the match between the test content and the textbook content. 

• If evidence suggests that students are not experiencing an adequate 
level of success, teachers and supervisors may need to reexamine all the 
areas relating to the design and implementation of instruction, includ- 
ing: . 

—teacher attention to student characteristics and to the scope and 
sequence of learning tasks 
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— the modes of instruction used 

—the quality of feedback provided students. 

In conclusion, then, we believe recent research has identified at 
least three student behaviors that can be used as indicators of effective 
classrooms, Research has also,identified a number of teacher behaviors 
that can be used to affect student behavior. The challenge now is to 
design and implement programs that encourage teachers, principals, 
and supervisors to take advantage of this knowledge. 

We are aware, though, that when attending to these behaviors, 
attention must also be given to orchestrating and integrating them with 
the other factors making up the complex environment called a class- 
room. For example, research indicates that student learning is facilitated 
by an appropriate irujtch between students' entering ability and the 
issigriment of tasks. In a normal heterogeneous class, this means that 
ability grouping within the classroom might be necessary. However, 
other research indicates that students are more likely to be engaged if 
taught as a whole group. Therefore, a higher success rate for low-ability 
students may come at the expense of a lower engagement rate for the 
whole class. 

In addition, teachers must be able to orchestrate and integrate their 
own behaviors. In fact, Hunter (1979) defines teaching as "the process of 
making and implementing decisions, before, during, and after instruc- 
tion, to increase the probability of learning." We propose, then, that any 
inservice program must concentrate on two areas. First, teachers and 
supervisors must learn to attend to these important student behaviors 
on a day-to-day basis. Second, and equally important, teachers must 
develop the ability to make decisions regarding their appropriate 
selection and implementation of planning, management, and instruc- 
tion strategies to increase involvement, coverage, and success. These 
professional skills can be developed through a positive supervisory 
process, which is the subject of the next chapter. 
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Torn, a beginning thud-grade teacher, is having problem* with students doing 
seatwork during reading groups. He's spettt time developing learning centers, 
but the students are still interrupting reading group instruction with questions. 
Tom and his principal, Bill, decide to explore the problem further during an 
upcoming observation. In the classroom, Bill records each student's engagement. 
This information helps Bill and Tom decide how to improve students' patterfisof 
time use. As a result, Tom feels more successful' and less threatened by the 
process' of supervision . 

Mary's standards for writing are not going, to change, no matter how poorly 
her students perform. As a supervisor, Bill examines his own assumptions about 
student success and is able to confront cottflicts in his supervisory beliefs while 
Mary changes her own professional practice. 

In this chapter, Bill, Tom, and Mary use a supervisory process to 
improve their professional practice by focusing on the student behaviors 
of engagement and success — not without problems, however. Indeed, 
problems, or conflicts ~re part of any supervisory experience. When 
supervisors and teachers understand that such conflicts are inherent in 
supervision, both will be able to improve their professional roles. 

Supervision that supports classroom teachers' efforts to increase 
student involvement, success, and coverage may lead to increases in 
student achievement-^if supervisors help teachers plan, manage, and 
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instruct so that there ban increase in student involvement, success, and 
coverage of appropriate content. These six areas relate directly to 
student achievement, as the model introduced in Chapter 1 shows (see 
Figure 1). Every supervisor should be proficient in observing class- 
rooms, conferencing, and planning with teachers to improve perform- 
ance in these areas. Supervision that is practiced in this way can make a 
difference. 

Past research has not concluded that supervision has much impact 
on student achievement, however, largely because the. content of 
supervision in these studies was undefined. As recently as 1973, Cogan, 
a pioneer in the field, lamented, "The still unbridged gap between the 
observed behavior of teachers and the learning outcomes of students, 
represents a serious weakness in the use of observational systems in 
clinical supervision" (p. 160). <■ 

The problem has been confounded by the fact that many supervi- 
sors don't really supervise, but act instead as curriculum implementers. 
Some become the superintendent's assistants, and others lose their jobs 
in budget crises Building principals have stepped into the breach, 
faithfully shouldering the burden of teacher supervision again. But for 
most administrative personnel, supervising classroom instruction con- 
sumes relatively little time (Ellet, Pool, and Hill, 1974). Conducting 
classroom supervision is relegated to the back burner while other fires 
are being put out. 

Successful supervision is possible, however, given some important 
if's. It is possible if the superintendent places a priority on principals 
monitoring classrooms, */ the principals internalize supervision as part 
of their professional role, if appropriate training is provided, \f they 
know what to look for, and t/they can manage the conflicts (Vann, 1979; 
Bailey and Morrill, 1980; Ryan and Hickcox, 1980; Neagley and Evans, 
1980). Recognizing the discomfort and conflicts in supervision is a first 
step toward improving supervisory practice. 0 

Supervision is an uncomfortable experience. It isn't like making 
friends, or working with a peer on a project. Unfortunately, textbook 
descriptions of warm, caring, andiriendly educational supervision mask 
the conflicts inherent in the process. In reality, supervision calls up 
feelings of inadequacy, of being judged, of having to conform* to the 
arbitrary standards of others. Supervisors as well as teachers feel 
conflicts and tensions within this relationship. f Bad decisions, capri- 
Figure 1. Supervision Supports Effective Classrooms. 
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ciously made, affect personal and professional lives. Control is lost. A 
yearly evaluation elicits discomfort. These are natural feelings about the 
uncomfortable experience of supervision. For the moment, take two 
aspirins and read on. 

The Domains of Supervision 

Supervision in the helping professions usually consists of three roles: 
the supervisor (such as principal, content area specialist. or'departmenU 
chairperson)/ 1 the supervisee (in this case, the teacher), and the client 
(the student). 

We define the supervisor as a person who has formal authority to 
evaluate or rate a professional's performance within an organization, or 
as someone who has input into such evaluations. It is the supervisor 
who has the major responsibility for communicating and refining the 
organization's intentions, such as improved student achievement, to. 
tho ; se who are evaluated (Etzioni, 1964). The supervisor's role links the | 
purpose and goals of an organization to the role of the supervisee (the 
teacher) and to .improved services for the organization's clients (the 
students). 

* The teacher's role is to help students learn, which implies providing 
students with time to learr. and appropriate content to learn in .ways t\\at 
promote student success. . , 

The student or client helps the teacher and supervisor keep score, 
the supervisor and teacher use students' behaviors to determine 
whether the improvements planned have been successful. 

In a positive supervisory experience, the goal is to improve the 
organization's capability to delivery valued outcomes (and student 
achievement is one we value) through the supervisor's and teacher's 
increased competence in performing their professional roleS. Supervi- 
sion, then, is centered on improving professional performance, al- 
though at times, the supervisor and supervisee may delve into more 
personal matters (Herrick, 1977; Squires, 1978, 1981). Cogan (1973) 
would argue that the domain of supervision should be limited strictly to 
teachers' behavior patterns, but this prohibition does not recognize the 
meanings professionals attach to their behavior. On the other hand, 
supervision is not a therapeutic or counseling relationship (Hansen, 



'One could also see the superintendent of small and medium-si/ed districts serving 
this function with their principals, In this case, the teachers are seen as third parly, while 
the superintendent serves in the role of supervisor and the principal in the role of 
supervisee. However, given certain minimum conditions, the supervisory relationships 
and processes would be the same. 
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1971). What appears to differentiate supervision from therapy is the 
emphasis on improving a professional role (Squires, 1978). Thus, the 
process of sup p rvision consists of the supervisor and supervisee explor- 
ing the patterns of their behavior and interaction, ana the meanings 
associated with those patterns. 

Certain assumptions are implicit in this definition. First, we assume 
that professional behavior is observable and patterned. If one enters a 
classroom, one can observe all the activities going on there — students 
looking around the toom and asking questions of other students, for 
example. Further, this observable behavior is patterned; that is, the 
behaviors sh6w some consistency and regularity ov^r time. For exam- 
ple, classes begin and end with some regularity. Some teachers begin 
the lesson when the bell rings; others begin after all students are seated 
at their desks. The instructional process itself is usually patterned as 
well. It consists of such segments as review, presentation of new 
material, guided practice, and independent practice. Notpnly are most 
clarsroom environments patterned, but people's interactions with their 
environment also form patterns. For example, Ms. Jones patterns her 
class so lessons begin on time, students, keep busy, and homework is 
assigned after the bell has rung. Ms. Jones also knows that, despite this 
intentional patterning of the environment, if Mary sits by Tasha, neither 
will complete her seat work. Teachers and students live these patterns 
most of the time. The patterns help to reduce uncertainty and provide a 
$afe and predictable environment in which to work anc} learn. Such 
behavior patterns may promote or discourage students' learning. 

In our definition of supervision, we also assume that individuals 
attach different meanings or values to the same behavior patterns. They 
do so by relating the behavior patterns to different criteria, such as 
"professional manner," "student achievement," or "student self-con- 
cept." For example, two individuals may disagree on the appropriate- 
ness of a teacher-directed, structured approach to teaching because one . 
values students' achievement on standardized tests while the other 
values students' learning to take charge of their own lives. Both may see 
the same quiet, task-oriented class, yet they would interpret the 
behavior patterns differently. Like these two individuals, most of us 
make mental leaps from the behavior we observe to inferences about 
that behavior. We have a tendency to judge what we see by personal 
standards and by our own beliefs about what is good, true, and right.,. 
While it is riot' possible to stop our leaps from data to judgment, in the 
professional world of. teaching and supervising we must be^ble to 
explicitly trace the path of our judgments back to the data, and teachers 
and supervisors must share that journey throughout the supervisory 
experience. We must also be able to state explicitly the criteria that are 
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being used to make judgments. 

Student and teacher behavior patterns do significantly affect in- 
structional outcomes, and for that reason they can form the foundation 
of the school's supervisory system (Bailey and Morrill, 1980). The key 
here is to have those behaviors take on meaning t for teachers and 
instructional supervisors within the school. In the next section, we will 
discuss one format that can provide a structure for the supervisory 
relationship and thus reduce the conflict and tension associated with 
supervision. ' 

i « 

A Format for Individual Supervision 

Having an agreed-on format for individual supervision provides struc- 
ture and safety for reducing conflicts in the supervisory relationship. In 
this section, we explain an individual supervisory format by describing 
the steps of a "clinical" supervisory cycle. Research documenting the 
effectiveness of this format is reported in Sullivan (1980). More detailed 
rationales and explanation of this format can be found in Cogan (1973), 
Goldhammer (1969), and Goldhammer, Anderson, and Krajewsky 
(1980). 

The clinical supervisory models consist of at least four steps: (1) a 
preconference, (2) an observation, (3) analysis and reflection, and (4) a 
follow-up conference or postconference. It is generally assumed that the 
school has provided appropriate training for all s'aff in the format of the 
supervisory model and has a clear way of rating professional perform- 
ance that is understood by the staff and is consistent with teacher 
'association contracts. 

The suggestions made in this section are prescriptive and are 
intended for administrators and teachers who are new to supervision. 
Naturally, both supervisor and teacher will adapt to their r^les as 
supervision progresses. 

The Preconference 

During the preconference, the supervisor and teacher set the goals for 
the upcoming observation. These goals are ccmsistent with both the 
general goals set by the supervisor and teacher during previous supervi- 
sory sessions and the goals of the organization. Specific data-collection 
methods are reviewed to determine if they are appropriate for the goals 
to be accomplished. A time is set for the observation, with the teacher's 
assurance that the time is appropriate for observation of the problem at 
hand. 

When both supervisor and teacher have some common experience 

' • 34 . 
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with the supervisory process, the preconference may last only five 
'minutes Supervisors and administrators just beginning this process in a 
school wide effort, on the other hand, will realize the value of fully 
modeling a preconference to provide the teacher with vital understand- 
ings necessary to the successful beginning of a positive supervisory 
experience. Duilng the preconference, both* supervisor and teacher 
establish an environment in which the ground rules are known. 

The Observation 

TRe purpose of the observation and the type of data to be collected are 
established during the preconference. The administrator or supervisor 
arrives at the classroom on time and takes his or her place in a location 
agreed on during the preconference. The supervisor does not interrupt 
either the teacher or the students during the lesson, unless such 
inteiruptions were agreed to in the preconference. During the observa- 
tion, the supervisor records the data in the manner agreed on during the 
preconference. The supervisor may also note other data not included on 
the particular form being used but pertaining to the goals identified in 
the preconference. 

Because students are generally the best source of evidence that 
learning is taking place, the supervisor is advised to spend time looking 
for and recording student patterns. Teachers appreciate this, as some 
patterns may go unrecognized by the teacher, especially in large 
classrooms. The supervisor resists the impulse to find fault with the 
teacher, noting instead the many positive behavior patterns that contrib- 
ute to students' learning. The supervisor knows from experience that, in 
many of the school's classrooms, the majority of the learning-teaching 
patterns promote students' learning. 

% The supervisor realizes the importance of taking detailed notes on 
classroom patterns, as this provides a helpful history for the teacher and 
supervisor to use in discussing the class during the postconference. The 
supervisor alsc -ises the notes to jot down hunches or hypotheses to 
discuss later with the teacher. When leaving, the supervisor remains as 
inconspicuous as possible. No judgment about the class is made at this 
point, for the patterns identified during the observation need to be 
discussed more fA\y with the teacher at the postconference. The 
supervisor leaves with a goodbye and a promise to meet with the 
teacher during the next few days. As both teacher and supervisor have 
been trained in data gathering and pattern analysis, the supervisor 
duplicates a copy of the observation notes and gives them to the teacher. 

Analysis and Reflection 

After the observation, the teacher may want to make notes on ciassroom 
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patterns and areas for discussion during the postconference. After 
receiving the supervisor's notes and making an appointment for the 
conference, the teacher sets aside time to carefully reflect on both sets of 
notes and discern patterns that appear in the data. The supervisor also 
takes time to prepare for the conference by reviewing the observation 
form and jotting down a few areas that relate to the goals identified in 
the preconference. The supervisor further reflects on the positive 
patterns, that assisted student learning, as these provide the key for 
- helping the teacher improve in the identified goal areas. The supervisor 
may want to list several areas on which to focus during the conference. 

Thus, both teacher and supervisor have studied, analyzed, and 
reflected on the data generated by the observation. Both have discerned 
patterns in that data. And both teacher and supervisor come to the 
conference with areas that they wish to discuss in relation to the goals 
set during the preconf.erence. By completing these tasks beforehand, 
both the teacher and the supervisor help ensure that the postconferehce 
will be productive. 

The Postconference m - 

The postconference allows the teacher and the supervisor to share the 
meanings of the professional behavior patterns they have identified in 
order to improve their professional role performance. One postconfer- 
ence format is suggested in Figure 2. To keep the conference on track, 
beginning supervisors may want to keep a copy of this format on their 
desks and give a copy to the teacher. This is not the only conference 
format available, course. See Acheson and Gall (1980) for other 
examples. Whatever conference format is agreed upon, both supervisor 
and teacher need to practice its use. Once both are proficient, variations 
will come more easily* 

* 

The Five Phases of a Supervisory Experience 

The clinical supervisory cycle and the Champagne-Morgan conference 
strategy shown in Figure 2 provide a structure for reducing conflict over 
the short* haul. In this section, the conflicts inherent in a long-term 
supervisory experience are described. 

Just as the experiences of colleagues change over a lengthy relation- 
ship, so do those of supervisors and teachers. In fact, the total 
supervisory experience is made up of many supervisory cycles and 
many conferences. To feel at ease in a supervisory relationship, as 
uncomfortable as that relationship may be, it is helpful to recognize the 
five.distinct phases of the supervisory experience and to be familiar with 
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Figure 2. The Champagne-Morgan Conference Strategy.* 



Phatt I: Setting Goals and Commitments to a Goal 

Step 1 Objectives are specified, reviewed. We decided to take a look at two patterns 
in your teaching. " 

Step 2 AH data relating to objectives are shared. "Lets talk for a few minutes about 

how you sec this and how I see it given the data we already have, before we 

begin to sugyvst ways to deal withit." 
Step 3 Agreement is made to focus on "key" objectives. This seems to be the key 

issue that, we can begin to* work on today." 
$Jep 4 Agreement is made that some behavior changes are appropriate. "£m I right 

that you want to try to<do that differently?" 
Phase II: Generation and Selection of Procedures or Behavior 
Step 5 Positive/appropriate behayiors in the setting rented to the objectives are 

identified and reinforced. "What was that neat thing you did today? Perhaps we 

can build the new procedure on that" 
Step 6 Alternative behaviors or reemphases are identified and examined. Before we 

decide what we are going to do, letstry to think of three or four different ways 

to approach this" 

Step 7 An alternative behavior is selected. "Which one of these ideas do you think 

seems the best one to begin working with?" 
Step 8 Detailed implementation plans for the selected alternative are completed. "Now 

that we've selected a way to go, our next step is to plan in detail what that 

means." eSft 

Step da (If appropriate) Plans made are practiced or role-played. "Try out Steps 1 and 3 

of this process on me here, now. We may need more work on it." 
Phase III. Commitments and Criteria of Success Are Specified 

^ Step 9 Criteria for successful implementation of selected behavior are decided and 

agreed on. "Will you suggest some ways we can measure or know whether our 
plans are working?" 

Step 10 Feedback is shared on purposes, commitments, and perceptions of the * 

conference: 'We have worked on today. What do you think we have 

accomplished?" 

Step 1 1. Commitments of both parties are reviewed. "Okay, here is what I have 

promised to do, and here is what I think you have promised to do. Do vou 
agree? 9 * * y 

Conference Terminates. 



•Champagne and Hogan (1978). Used with permission of the author*. 

the specific conflicts that are attendant on each phase. 

The five phases ar£ (1) entrance, (2) diagnosis, (3) technical success, 
(4) .personal and professional meaning, and (5) reintegration. 2 During 
the entrance phase, supervisors and teachers may experience conflict 
about the structure of supervision. The diagnosis phase may bring to 
light conflicts over the teacher's need to improve'and the role of the 



-The above phases were summarized from two btudi&^if positive supervision, one 
from a supervisee's point of view (Merrick, 1977) and one from a supervisor's viewpoint 
(Squires I97ft*-l<$l) The results are generally consistent with findings of the investigators 
in the field* of/counselor education (Kell and-Mueller, l966),\social work (Pettes, 1967), 
psychiatry (Ekstein and Wallerstein, 1958), and teacher education (Goldhammer, 1969), 
and are similar to other typologies in the literature (Morgan, 1971, Gross, 1974, Schuster et 
al, 1972), ' * 
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supervisor as helper. The technical success phase may produce conflicts 
stemming trom an increasingly open relationship and frpm the addition- 
al demands success brings to both supervisor and teacher. During the 
fourth phase, both the supervisor and the teacher overcome conflicts 
about delving more deeply into the professional meanings and personal 
implications of their improving professional patterns. Reintegration^, the 
fifth phase, occurs as the supervisor and teacher overcome conflicts 
about ending the supervisory relationship and integrating the improved 
professional patterns into'their everyday habits. 

The phases of a positive supervisory experience are different from 
the steps of a clinical supervision cycle. The clinical cycle consists of four 
steps that help to guide the supervisor's and teacher's interactions in the 
short term. The five phases of positive supervision occur over a more 
extended period of time. For example, a supervisor and teacher may 
complete a number of clinical supervisory cycles and still be working 
toward the technical success phase. Indeed, they may never go past that 
phase, even though they complete many clinical cycles. 

Two stories — one from a teacher's perspective and one from a 
supervisor s— will serve as a base for describing the phases of positive 
supervision. 

Tom's Story 

In the first story, Tom, a beginning third-grade teacher, describes his 
experience with positive supervision focusing on one of the factors that 
affect student achievement: engagement. To set the scene, Tom met 
with the supervisor (in this case, Bill, the elementajy principal) on two 
occasions. At the first meeting, Bill told Tom about the district's policy 
for supervising beginning teachers and specified how Tom would 
implement this policy. This discussion accomplished one of the tasks of 
the entrance phase. They talked about both participants' expectations 
for supervision and set up the first supervisory cycle. After the first 
cyck, Tom and the principal agreed it would be profitable to take a more 
in-depth look at the patterns of time use in the classroom. Here is Tom's 
^description of the second clinical supervisory cycle, which took place in 
February of Tom's first year:^. 

After the first supervisory cycle, Bill thought we might take a look at how 
students were using tune in the classroom, and I agreed. Besides, Bill was the 
boss, ami I was having trouble keeping the reading groups and the rest of the 
class busy at the same time. I'd work with one reading group and could never 
seem to have enough worksheets to keep all the other kids busy. Someone was 
always fooling around, and I'd have to stop the group and get the kids back to 
work. I had worked hard settittg up activity centers in the class for kids to use 
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after their worksheets, hut these also caused some problems) because sometimes 
the directions wereti 7 clear (it's hard to lu^ite directions for third graders) and so 
they'd come and ask me— again interrupting the reading group. 

During the preconfcrencc, Bill and I talked about this problem. He began by 
• commenting on what a lot of work I'd put into the centers and said that during 
his last observation, the centers appeared not to be working out as well as I had 
expected. Indeed that was true. I was relieved that BilC thought I was doing a 
good job. 

He asked me to explain some of my goals and purposes for constructing the 
centers. Basically, I said I wanted to use them as an enrichment, experience 
(perhaps the fancy term would impress him) after kids were through with their 
worksheets from the reading group. He told me that it looked like what I wanted 
to do was to keep the kids busy on a variety of reading activities. I agreed with 
that one too. 

Bill explained that he would come in and be my "eyes' in the class during a* 
reading period. He would record, once every two minutes, what each child in the 
classroom ioa$ doing according to Ibe following scheme: 

L Involved in reading group , 

2. Working on worksheet 

3. Working in activity center area. 

J gave him the names of the kids in each of the three reading groups and the 
seating charts, Mnd he said he would make an X on the elrnrt by the-kids who were 
paying attention or doing their work, and an O by the kids who weren't. He said 
he'd make a copy for me after the observation and we'd look for patterns in the 
data. Well, it sounded a little complicated, but I figured he knew what he was 
doing. Besides, it might be interesting to really know what the kids were doing 
while yty back was to them during the reading-groups. We set the time for the 
observation, 

I knero he was coming, so I worked hard onvnakitig sure directions for the 
activities in the center were understandable. I even tried.them out on f a few kids 
}>efore the observation daffWheu these children showed me that they understood 
the directions, I put their names on the bottom of the cards so that if the other kids 
had questions, they wouldn't have to interrupt me. Why didn't I think of that 
sooner? 

Next, imade Sure the worksheets were interesting and* reinforced, the skills I 
was teaching. I even propped the class a little on what would happen when the 
principal came to visit. Hi would sit at the side of the room and take notes, .and 
the students were to pretend he was just a desk or a chair. The kids thought that 
was pretty funny. 

] And that's what happened \ I wasn't bothered by his taking notes; I knew 
what he was taking notes on. After a few minutes things settled into a routine. I 
was a little nervous, but my extra preparations helped me feel more confident. 
And the kids seemed to want to "look good for the principal." I really \ had a 
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heightened sense of what I was doing, especially those little slips I made^Bjtt 
then I remembered that Bill was looking at the students and not at me. After 
absenting, he smiled and left. 

1 I was curious about what he had found out. After school I picked up the 
filled-in observation sheets and took a look at them. It was complicated. At the 
bottom of^the sheet*, were some notes. "Total engagement rate for class, 70 \ 
percent,, engagement rate for reading groups, 90 percent; engagement rate for 
kids working on worksheets, 50 percent; engagement rate for students in centers, 
60 percent/' * 

We had decided to meet during one of my planning periods the next day for 
the poslconference. I had jotted down some notes about the observation sheets, t 
but I was uirwus and a little suspicious about the numbers. What did they 
mean? Would I be rated on just the numbers? I decided to wait and see, but I 
would also have my defenses ready for using just numbers to determine my 
rating, . " . 

When I came into Bill's office, we got right to the task at hand. It almost 
seemed too abrupt. Bdl did most of the talking at first. He rcvieived with me how 
he had recorded the data and determined all the engagement rales. I ivas t 
fascinated by all that information about just one small aspect of teaching. Bill 
briefly reoieiued a little of the research and gave me copies of some articles to read. 
He talked about the standard 75- to 85-percent engagement rate and said that I 
had come pretly^lose. He complimented me on the attention I received from the 
f ktds in f/ic reading groups and said I would soon have, the /.est of the class 
working just as well. He also praised the fast -paced discussion and my ability to 
pull all the kids m for comments. He said they really seemed to be listening td 
±each other. Then he asked how this.activity was different from working on seat 
work or K at the centers. "Perftaps^ once we review the differences, toe can 
incorporate more of what is working in your reading groups in the other 
activities," Bill $atd< "That would probably help to improve engagement rale in 
thoseAwo groups." We tame up with the following list of differences: 

* Reading. Group ' Other Groups 

Teacher-directed . Self-directed 
' Interactive*- - No interaction with others on the 

* Exterminating by teacher % task at hand 

Everyone "knew" (hey were going No\opporl unity for interaction 
to participate * " Everyone loorking independently . 

- , ( , 'No clear way of giving rewards to 

* ! ' . those who did the ivork in the way 

* expected 

I had never really thought about the different groups in that Umy. From the 
list > there doesn't appear to be any reason lohy there couldn 't be only two groups 
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in the classroom instead of three. That would mean lest time for students 

working alone. And there didn't seem to be any reason why kids had to work 

alone at tHe centers, vr even wait for me to check their worksheets, except that 

was the way I set it up. 

I mentioned these ideas to Bill who said they were great and that Lshould, 

try some different arrangement* and see how they worked. He offered only one 
jnece of adviaf—that I should face the room while conducting the reading group. 

"Very often/' he said, "just a look at a misbehaving kid is all that's necessary." 
The conference time was gettmg short. Bill asked me to try a feiv.of these 

ideas and let him know how they turned out. He offered to return to the, class 
jvhen thexhanges I was going to try were going smoothly. If 1 needed any 

assistance, his door was always open before and after school,' & Iry appoiutment 

during mf preparation period, I left the office with a few minutes left before the 

next class. 

I was excited about the new understandings I had about my classroom. I 

was also surprised that we had come up with just a feiv ideas but nothing really 

specific. I will check with the other third-grade teacher about some of my ideas to 

see if she has any suggestions. 1 am beginning to trust Bill a little more. He 

seemed to know the right questions to ask/ yet wasn't dogmatic about the 

answers. He gave me enough r<|fc, 'but 1 don' f feel out on a limb alone. 

■> * 

From experiences such as this, we have synthesized the five phases 
of a positive supervisory experience as one way of charting the inherent 
conflicts of supervision and their resolution. Tom's story provides a 
framework for discussing the first three phases. 

Entrance * * ' 

In each pha& the supervisor and teacher are confronted with a number 
of tasks. For example, in the entrance phase, they must establish a 
structure for the supervisory process, which may resemble the precon- 
f ference, observation, analysis and reflection, and postconference format 
, Suggested earlier. This task has the potential for blocking oi stopping 
the supervisory relationship because of personal and professional con- 
flicts. For example, in the entrance phase, the teacher who agrees to a 
particular supervisory format is submitting to the supervisor's judg- 
ment. This may foster in the teacher feelings of professional and 
persona! inadequacy, which must be overcome if a positive supervisory 
experience is to occur. On the other hand, the supervisor also experi- 
ences the conflict of knowing that a structure is necessary but not 
wanting to impose constraints on the teacher. • , 

Both supervisor and supervisee can block progress during any of - 
the phases by not adequately resojving the professional or personal 
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.conflicts inherent in the supervisory tasks. Blockage can also result from 
not accepting the tasks of supervision or trying to shortcut them. For 
example, Bill and Tom both agreed that the activity centers would be the 
focus of the supervision, thus allowing the process to continue. Because 
the task was clear and^il) and Tom agreed on it, there was no blockage. 

By adopting a four-step clinical cycle of supervision, Bill and Tom 
completed the major task of the entrance ph^se — agreeing on a structure 
tor supervision. The school district and teachers associations play 
important roles in the entrance phase, as they prescribe how supervi- 
sion and evaluation will be structured for most employees of the district. 
When there is no structure in place, supervision may be difficult because 
there is no consensus on the supervisory format or structure. Conflicts 
will then surface around the supervisor's and teachers' attempts to set 
up a structure for supervision, and possibilities for a positive superviso- 
ry&expcrience will likely be blocked. 

When Tom accepted the supervisory cycle, he also accepted the 
legitimacy of Bill, the principal, as a person who conducts supervision. 
As Tom said, "Bill was the boss/' While Bill's reactions aren't related in 
this story, he might also be experiencing tension from conflicts inherent 
in being a supervisor. 1 le may question his own adequacy as ,a 
supervisor, even though he has been successful before. He knows that a 
new supervisory relationship means putting himself on the line; having 
to be*caiitiuus> yet open, hoping for good results, but knowing all the 
things that can go vVrong. 

T^om probably feels more at ease during the second cycle than the 
first, and the initial anxiety for byth Torn and Bill is relieved somewhat 
as they create a relaxed atmosphere in which Tom's expectations can be 
discussed. Bill also indicates to Tom that he affirms Tom's intentions and 
capabilities. Tom states, "I was relieved that Bill thought I was doing a 
good job." 

Diagnosis 

The task of the diagnosis phase is to reach agreement on problems, 
strategies, ami solutions for improving professional behavior. Bill start- 
ed out on a positive note by discussing the work Tom had put into the 
activity centers. This provided continuity from the last supervisory 
cycle,, and the centers had been on Tom's mind as he prepared for the 
preconference. Agreement was needed on the problems to be addressed 
during supervision, 

The danger in the diagnosis phase is that the teacher will accept the 
supervisor's definition of the problem or that the supervisor will 
describe a problem that may not be appropriate or important for the 
teacher. Tom's reaction to the observation plan ceveals a little of this 
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conflict: "Well, it sounded a little complicated, but I figured he knew 
what he was doing." Bill took a chance in defining the plan without Tom 
fully understanding the meaning of the data. As Tom put it, "I was 
curious and a little suspicious about the numbers." Nevertheless, there 
appeared.to be sufficient trust in the relationship that Tom's suspicion 
did not block further progress. , e 

It is during the diagnosis phase that data is usually collected, and 
that task may also create conflicts. Collecting data validates a problem if 
one exists, and validating a problem may be perceived as dangerous, 
breeding resistance and blockage. Tom says, "I would also have my 
defenses ready for using just ^numbers to determine my rating." The 
supervisor may use such resistance to diagngse problems between the 
supervisor and the teacher. In fact, Bill begins the postconference by 
explaining the data-collection method to Tom, thus addressing indirect- 
ly Tom's unstated conflict about the use of data. At other times, such 
resistance may be discussed directly between supervisor and teacher. 

The supervisor's initial focus in the diagnosis phase is on the 
teacher's interaction with students. Thus Bill suggests a continuing 
focus on activity centers. Bill also shows respect for Tom's authority and 
integrity by listening to^his diagnosis of the problem without making 
judgments about his actions. The supervisor may experience the prob- 
lem of making judgments aboirt the teacher's situation but still indicat- 
ing acceptance of the teacher. Bill handles this conflict by explicitly 
stating his judgment— that the centers were not working out as'well as 
Tom had expected— in a way that confirms Tom's intuition. Bill also 
states the goal— keeping/Students involved in reading—while reinforc- 
ing Tom's efforts in tf*at direction. This strategy overcomes potential 
conflicts, as Tom had^prepared well for the observation. 

Technical Success 

During the third phase, the supervisor and teacher experience success 
by improving instructional patterns. The supervisor initiates active 
interventions in areas where the teacher needs assistance and is ready to 
learn. Bill's intervention is to propose-generating a list of the differences 
between the^ learning centers and teacher-directed instruction. Because 
Bill and Tom had successfully completed the tasks of the entrance and 
diagnosis phases, success was more likely here. Bill was able to- meet 
Tom's need for a rather loose structuring of the situation without giving 
in to any feelings he might have had about making sure all areas of 
improvement were covered. Thus, the supervisor must consider the 
teacher's ability to learn and change successfully without imposing the 
supervisor's own time schedule. This may be tricky, as some' teachers 
block progress through delay or by always acquiescing to the supervi- 
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sor's \fishes. In this case, Bill felt Tom was not resisting arrd"would 
follow through because of his commitment to improving the centers. 

Technical success focuses on improving students' learning, and the 
supervisory experience should be judged mainly on those terms. We 
assume that Tom's changes in the classroom will increase student 
engagement in academic activities. With such a focus, supervision 
avoids conflicts about who is right or wrong, and who won or lost. 

The supervisor's relationship with the teacher is a model that is 
often copied by teachers in their relationships with students. In this 
case, we might assume that Bill's strategy of letting Tom decide how to 
implement ideas generated during the conference will transfer into 
Tom's allowing more flexibility in students' use of the learning centers, 
lorn states, "There didn't seem to be any reasonvvhy kids had to work 
alone at the centers, or even wait for me to check their worksheets." Bill 
has allowed, control to be vested in Tom, just as Tom is allowing more 
control over the learning process 1o be vested in his students. 

Technical success is supported in an environment in which mis- 
takes can be made without fear of failure, and feelings can be explored 
without questioning the worth of individuals. The relationship focuses 
on future improvements, rather than on detailed analysis of past 
mistakes. Bill, for exampkvsuggests that Tom try a few jf thq.ideas and 
report how they turn out, allowing lorn to deal with the problems in 
ways he deems appropriate, Tom can accept or reject those ideas on the 
basis of his own criteria. Bill makes available professional knowledge — 
such as suggesting that Tom face the class while working in small 
groups — without dominating the discussion. The supervisory experi- 
ence deepens as success builds trust and confidence. Tom recalls, "I am 
beginning to trust Bill a little more. . . . He*ga\e me enough rOpe, but I 
do^'t feel out on a limb alone." 

Bill's Story . . / 

In the next story, Bill, the principal, reports \on his experience while 
supervising Mary, a tenth-grade English teacher with three years of 
experience. Bill describes part of a clinical supervisory cycle concerning a 
conflict between Mary's standards for her students' writing and her 
encouraging their success — an important area for improving students' 
achievement. Bill examines his own patterns of behavior and thought in 
his professional and personal life and begins to change the way he 
interacts. Such a change indicates he is in the fourth phase of positive 
supervisory experience, examining personal and professional meanings 
for himself. Later he integrates these learnings and his professional life 
returns to "normal" - thus describing the fifth phase o( positive supervi- 
sion, reintegration. 
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Our praonfaeihe ended with Maiy dating quite adamantly 'that her 
standards for leriting wae not going to change. We had agreed, during the ten- 
minute preconference, to take a look at students in her tenth-grade class who 
were successful in meeting those ivriting standards. The observation would be 
held in three days' lime, when student* would be working in groups correcting 
their writing assignments, The classroom observation was only one part of our 
data collation effort. We were also collating folders of student compositions to 
take an in-depth look at students' progress in writing during the past six 
months, a project initiated by the English faculty, And we also used Mary's 
grade book. * 

We had known each other piofessionaUy for three years and had successfully 
completed a number of sttpenvsory cycles. Ha classes were pleasant,, orderly, 
and lasklftienlcd, amTshe was able to convey a real feeling for the beauty of the 
English language to her students in ways that they could understand. At times,, 
her classes ivcre slightly mechanical, buTno one would question her competence 
and dedication In light of our previous experience, then, her adamant reaction 
about maintaining standards appearedlncongruotts to me. ♦ 

The students were not fulfilling Mary's expectations in written composi- 
tion. There may have been a number of reasons, including Mary's instruction, 
the meanings she gfive to the idea of standards, or the amount of lime* the 
students icere spending on the activities. Perhaps there is an inherent conflict 
betiocen helping students succeed and also requiring that they he graded 
according, to whether they attain a certain standard. Schoo[s, after all} sort 
students (pass and fail) as welia* assist in their learning. Those are two hats that 
are difficult to wear, as I know ftom my previous role as vice-principal for 
discipline. The same feelings came across that I felt when I first took the 
"disciplinarian" job: "We must have clear rules. We must enforce them. 
Otherwise, the >i hool will go out of control. It will be my fault for ntt enforcing 
the rules." The same kind of tension maxfbe at work hi Marys classroom. 

During the classroom observation, Mary reviewed the writing standahte 
from an overhead transparency and then divided the*kids into pairs to correct" 
ttoi/j other's papas. This appeared to be a frequently used proofreading routine. I 
icait around the room to the studenh identified at the preconfaence to see what 
they were dohig and talk with them. I also reviewed their folder*. Mary went 
ivherc students asked fot help. I made a note on the seating chart Mary had given 
me of who Maty helped, and I made btief notes on what ivas in the cumulative 
tori ting folders. ♦ 

, Let me summai ize some of the patterns I noticed in Mary's dass—Tm.surc 
there were also others— then batkttack to some of my oiyn feelings and reactions 
and the meaning* 1 attached to those patterns. (1) There did not appear to be any 
purpose fo) pairing the students. For example, two students who both had 
spelling problems wae pah edi together, qnd they had a difficult time catching 
each other's mistakes, (2) There xoas no explanation required of or given by 
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students to cihh otha about thai nttsjakcs. 0) Neithet the class nor individuals 
appeared to be moving toward any specific goals. (4) From data it. the folders of 
the successful students, all appeared to be meeting the standards, but they 
appeared to have had this ability from their first composition. (5) From the 
students I talked to, about 60 percent of the students in the class felt the idea of 
standards was an imposition on them. It was an onerous, task, and they didn't see 
the point. Well, while some of that is just griping, there seemed to be genuine 
confusion in the students' minds alhtut the purpose of the wtiting standards. (6) 
Mary's own explanation to students was, "You 11 need this for college or to get a 
lob." It was odd that Mary should still be supplying a tationale to gain 
tommitment to these writing standards when they had been the focus of class 
attention for some time, ~ 

On leaving the class, I understood a little mote about Maiy's frustration 
with the witting standards. However, I surmised that the standards weren't the 
salient issue at all. The fad was, these tenth-grade students weren't cooperating 
and, indeed, weren't learning and succeeding. Neither was Many. Mary's 
ft ust rat ion stemmed ftom the students' icsistaitce to learning — at least that was 
my hunch. She may see the students' actions as a rejection of what she is trying 
to teaJt, pa haps even a rejection of hctsclf as a teacher. Hei adamant posture in 
thc^prcconfciciicc may be anothei uidkatoi of Iter feelings of fiustiation. 

Pei haps theie is a cycle heie. Hei students atctt't succeeding, she feels 
frustiated that she isn't succeeding, she keeps trying, though less and less. Thus, 
class activity descends into litual. Perhaps I should mention this in the 
postconference. The six patterns I identified would support doing so. 

I played out such a conference sceuano in my mind. I felt depressed. Mary 
has piobably t^ied to get out of this cycle and failed. Stinging it up ivould 
icinforcc the failure. I mean, why cant she see what is happening? I feel 
frustrated and angiy with Iter in my own injaginaiy scenano, in the same way I 
suspect that she feels frustrated zoith Iter students. 

It's at this point that something clicks — nfy own patterns of tenet km become 
clear to me. / am looking fot frustration rather than success, because that is'what 
Mary directed my attention toward, lit the siCitatio, I have reinforced that 
through . the patterns I observed in the classiocnt. I was not conscious or aware 
that Maiy's definition of the ptoblem was becoming my own, I needed to 
recognize this tit older to be able to break my own pattern, and to break the cycle 
of frustration for myself with this neiv understanding/ 

I had fooled myself into thinking I was looking foi success: the observation of 
students who were succeeding, the gaps I identified in the instruction of students 
not being patted with a purpose, the emphasis on Mary's justification of the 
standards. \es, they were all patterns, but all patterns that reinforced the 
students' lack of achievement and Mary's frustration, 

I decided those weie not the patterns to share in the follow-up cottfctciicc, 
Instead, I thought back to the observation to look for patterns that did shoio 
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success, Tlwn\were the writing standards and Marys concern about them. The 
students did have folders for a cumulative record of their writing. The students 
did go through the motions of correcting each other's papers, certainly saving the 
teacher much time. Some students had mastered the standards— a \wlenlial 
resource. The standards were written down and shared with the students. It was 
beginning to fit together in % head. Now, the problem was how to get Mary to 
see and use the potential of these positive patterns during the conference. 

Even months later, I am still reflecting on this incident, particularly my 
own reactions. While supervising Mary, I had allowed her way of looking at the 
situation to become my own. Her frustration was transferred to me, so that I saw 
frustration in our supervisory relationship. In a sense, I let her use me to confirm 
her own meanings until I began to recognize the pattern and did something to 
break out, I had to break the pattern before she could. I guess what a supervisor 
does is to "see beyond." Luckily, Mary was able to break the frustration cycle. 

In interacting with other teachers, I am now aware that they might try to 
transfer their frustration to me, and I need to ask if the reality they define is one 
that allows for professional growth and for their own success. I need to 
understand the leather but not lose myself, not let go of my ^own perspective. 

While thinking ahmt these dynamics, I also realized that I might transfer 
my own frustration and insecurities to the teacher. Focusing on those six 
classroom patterns would have been a sure way to keep Mary frustrated in her 
teaching of writing In fact, by highlighting and emphasizing those patterns, I 
may have created my own problems. Mary is, after all, a sensitive person and a 
. very hard worker. - 

The success I finally experienced with Mary during this particular supervi- 
sory cycle is yvershadowed by what I am learning about my own interaction 
t patterns and the dynamics of the supervisory process. Indeed, ) almost cant help 
but extend thoughts about professional behavior into my personal life. For 
example, what expectations do I project for my pwn wife and children? Do we 
construct our worlds in ways that allow us options for success? How do I 
promote or take back options in my own interactions? Not that I think about this 
all the time, but such thoughts do occur to me. 

Mary made a similar comment the other day. "I don't know whether you 
realize this, but^when you shared witJi me your own reactions to my frustration 
in teaching writing, it made a hi of sense to me. I think what may hvc happened 
was that I was feeling a lot of frustrations ivith my six-year-old at the time— he 
just wont listen -Hind perhaps^ bit of that frustration spilled over into my class 
and my teaching." She didn't go into much more detail, and I really didn't feel 
comfortable knowing too much more. However, those kinds of comments are 
rewarding because they let me know I'm on the right track. 

Mary has become less dogmatic with her students, and I feel I haven't been 
as rigid with the teazhers l supervise. My relationship :uith Mary is easier, too. 
There isn't as much tension— perhaps because we were able to successfully deal 
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with the writing btandafd* and all they symbolized, both for her and' for me, I 
blow we both learned from our experience. The positive approach to supervision 
has taken on new meaning for me. 

Personal and Professional Mcaning * 

From reports like these, jye have synthesized some ideas that appear in 
most positive supervisory experiences during the fourth phase — exam- 
ining meaning for self— and the fifth phase— reintegration. 

During the fourth phase of a positive supervisory experience, the 
focus of the 6 interaction Shifts from concentration on the teacher's 
interaction with students, to examination of the personal meanings 
evolving from the teachers' or the supervisor's improving, professional 
practice. Thus Bill has shifted his concentration from assisting Mary 
with her teaching to examining his own patterns of interaction with her. 

In examining the meanings of improved professional practice, the 
teacher or supervisor may reveal personal conflicts and uncertdinties, as 
well as personal history, expanding the range of content that is 
acceptable between teacher and supervisor. Both may become aware of 
how specific feelings, beliefs, and attitudes can interfere with or 
facilitate interactions with the others in the professional setting. For 
example, when Bill played out the scenario of the postconference, he felt 
depressed. Rather than go ahead with the conference anyway, Bill used 
this feeling as a basis for examining his own reactions. By using this 
approach to reduce his internal conflict, Bill experienced a change in 
professional skill, knowledge, and self perception. He recognized the 
influence Mary was having on his patterns of interaction with her, then 
generalized that to interactions with future $uperyisees. 

Personal and professional growth for both supervisor and supervi- 
see evolve from this shift to a more personal level, and the supervisor- 
supervisee relationship is deepened. For example, even after a couple of 
months Bill still values what he learned while considering Mary's 
postconference. This shift to a personal level also affects Mary. As Bill 
explains, the relationship is easier, and there isn't as much tension. 
Mary is able to share with Bill her source of frustration, and Bill 
considers Mary's increased technical competence a validation of their 
success. 

In a positive supervisory experience, the supervisor is aware of this 
shift and explores personal meanings to improve professional perform- 
ance. Personal concerns are not necessarily resolved, however. Al- 
though th»? content *>f the supervisory sessions has expanded, the 
supervisor controls the depth pf involvement, thus^ maintaining the 
objectivity necessary to reflect on further changes in a professional 
manner. For example, Bill shares with Mary the processes he has used in 
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deciding how to structure the postconference, but he does not share 
these interaction patterns with his own wife. Neither does he inquire 
further about Mary's six-year-old. Again, the supervisory experience is 
aimed at promoting professional, not personal, growth. Personal 
growth should be only a secondary outcome of a positive supervisory 
experience. 

In this phase, the supervisor examines the changing nature of his or 
her role with the teacher, feeling both more freedom and more caution 
in the relationship. The supervisor is gratified by the increasing techni- 
cal competence of the teacher and thus feels that the format and content 
of supervision can.be iess structured. For the supervisor/ there is a 
heightened sensitivity to the teacher, and the relationship deepens as a 
result. 

Reintegration 

During the fifth and final stage, both supervisor and teacher consolidate 
the knowledge, the increased professional performance, the heightened 
self-awareness, and the self-examination of the earlier phases into their 
professional repertoires and personal lives. The fourth stage's construe-, 
tive tension of dealing with professional concerns through personal 
conflicts is now reduced. Satisfaction is communicated. 

Bill has become more aware of his own patterns when dealing with 
a teacher's frustration. By looking at these patterns on both a personal 
and a professional level, Bill has learned more about himself and JKe 
process of supervision. ^ • 



Summary 

A positive supervisory experience happens when a supervisor and a 
teacher can overcome the conflicts that are inherent in each phase of the 
supervisory experience. These conflicts are summarized in Figure 3. 

To recapitulate briefly, during the entrance phase, the supervisor 
must provide enough structure to get started without dampening his or 
her relationship with the teacher. The teacher, on the other hand, wants 
to improve but must submit to judgment in order to do so. D.uring 
diagnosis, conflict centers on the issues of disclosure, judgment, and 
trust. The technical success phase is characterized by conflicts in 
overcoming procedural dualities. During the personal and profession- 
al meaning stage, conflicts arise over efforts to maintain a balance 
between personal and professional issues. Finally, during the reintegra- 
tion phase, conflict centers on reducing the supervisor's and teacher's 
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dependence on each other, which develops* naturally as part of any 
positive supervisory relationship. 

Supervisors and teachers who can successfully address involve* 
ment, success, and coverage and resolve the conflicts inherent in the 
supervisory process are likely to improve student achievement as well. 
What's more, they are likely to view the entire experience as a positive 

Figure 3. Examples of Conflicts in Supervisory Experiences. 



Phases of Supervision 



Teacher's Conflicts 



Supervisor's Conflicts 



Entrance 

Example of a Task. 
A structure for supervi- 
sion (in other words, 
clinical supervision is 
discussed) 



Being judged vs. knowing 
one could improve 



Establishing appropriate 
formats ar^j structures so 
that the teacher feels com- 
fortable, while maintaining 
avenues for future growth 



Diagnosis 

Example of a Task. 
The focus of supervision 

. is decided upon; an 
agreement to work on , 
that focus is made 



Fear of disclosure of per- 
sonal and professional in- 
adequacies vs. profession' 
at concerns, trusting the 
supervisor 



Sensing teacher's con- 
flict&problems while not 
making judgments 



Technical Success 

Example of a Task. 
Supervisor and teacher 
experience success on 
the focus of supervision 



Justifying the status quo 
vs. accepting, trying, and 
overcoming difficulties 

I 



Resisting imposing a "per- 
sonal" schedule on the 
teacher, while ensuring 
that success (in the teach- 
er's terms) happens, and 
encouraging teacher's 
continued growth 



Personal and Professional 
Meaning 

Example of a Task. 
Supervisor and teacher 
examine what implica- 
tions the success has 
* for their professional 
roles and personal lives 



Disclosure to the supervi- 
sor of the more personal 
itk ^mgs of technical suc- 
cess 



Controlling depth of in- 
volvement with teacher's 
more personal concerns 
white maintaining balance 
with professional change 



Reintegration 

Example of a Task. 
Consolidation of mean- 
ings for professional and 
personal self, integration 
of technical success into 
professional repertoire, 
and disengagement 
from supervisory rela- 
tionship 



Feeling comfortable in us- 
ing newly acquired skills 
and understanding while 
resolving conflicts about 
dependence cVfhe super- 
visor . 



Letting go in a successfut 
relationship while wanting 
to continue in this powerful 
stage 
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one that will enhance the effectivenej* of the classroom and the school: 
the result for both supervisor and teacher is increased technical compe- 
tence in performing a profession al role . * 

Learning and growth are evident in the supervisor, the teacher, and 
the student. The feedback from students continues to be positive, and 
problems move toward a solution. The teacher has become aware of 
how specific feelings, beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors can interfere with 
or facilitate interactions with students. The teacher has also come to 
assess changes in his or her behavior in terms of their impact on the 
students, rather than in terms of winning the supervisor's approval. The 
teacher experiences competence, self-confidence, and trust in his or her 
professional judgment. The teacher and supervisor have explored and 
come to a fuller understanding of personal conflicts that affect the 
performance of a professional' role. Both are more open and less 
dogmatic. This expanded conception of the self by the teacher or 
supervisor has been integrated into the professional practice of each. 
The supervisor's positive experience validates and reinforces his or her 
philosophy and approach to supervision. .The supervisor generally 
becomes more trusting and open to the supervisory relationship and 
process. The teacher-supervisor relationship has come to resemble that 
of colleagues. Both teacher and supervisor have become more autono- 
mous. 




Effective Schools: 



What Research Says 




ERIC 



Pick a school you know and ask these c^esti^ns about its climate: 

• Does the school have an orderly* environment? 

• Does the school promote an academic emphasis? 

• Are there expectations for success? ^ 

Then ask three more questions about its leadership: v 

• Are models of appropriate behavior attitudes, and beliefs encour- 
aged by the school's climate? < 

• Has a consensus developed around patterns of acceptable behav- 
ior and around the academic emphasis of the school? 

• Does feedback to school participants provide a large number of 
rewards distributed over most of the population, as well as punishments 
that are consistent? 

These questions have been synthesized from.the research literature 
on effective schools (Squires, 1980). The school's climate and leadership 
are necessary ingredients in supporting the teacher behaviors of plan- 
ning, classroom management, und instruction that, in turn, footer 
student success, involvement, and coverage of appropriate content. As 
the model in Chapter 1 shows, improved student achievement is the 
likely outcome. 1 

Three areas appeaMmpprtant in creating a positive school climate: 
an academic emphasis, an orderly environment, and expectations for 
success. Three leadership processes that build and maintain this climate 
are modeling, consensus building, ^nd feedback. These, at least, are our 
conclusions after reviewing the research on effective khools (Squires, 
Huitt, and Segars, 1981). " ^ 

crM6 
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Different types of studies are included in this review. (I) studies that 
concentrate on quantifiable input-output relationships, (2) studies that 
look at the correlates of safe schools, (3) studies that compare high- and 
low achieving schools, (4) a longitudinal study of urban schools sue 1 
ceeding above expectations, (5) studies of successfully desegregated 
{schools, and (6) descriptions by journalists of ^hools with reputations 
'tor effectiveness. The studies were chosen because they used a wide 
variety of methodologies, were relatively well known and accessible, 
and attempted to associate a wide variety of variables with^ schooling 
outcomes. While the review covers a large number of studies, it is not 
intended to be comprehensive. 

We have chosen to summarize the results by turning the conclu- 
sions into questions that teachers, administratois, superintendents, and 
school board members can ask lo determine the effectiveness of a 
school. For example: 

Finding Question 

Student reports of strict enforce- Do students perceive coagruence 
ment of school rules and strict among the faculty in enforcing 
control of classroom behavior are school rules and strictly control- 
associated with low levels of ling classroom behavior? 
school property loss (N1E Safe 
School Study, 1978)". 

In the following chapter, we group the questions to illustrate how the 
themes of school climate and leadership emerged for us. 

We would like to stress that the results reported here &re based 
either on correlational studies or on descriptive case studies, and it is 
therefore risky to infer causation. Still, the consistency across studies 
using various methodologies is strong enough for this line of research to 
merit a closer look, particularly as it provides a potential body of 

, knowledge for those who make school policy and desire school im- 

jprovement. • 

Our discussion is organized around input, process, and outcome. 

^Examples of these terms include the following: 

Iriput: students' socioeconomic status, students' 1Q, school size 
" Process:' courses are planned jointly by teachers; high proportion of 
students hold leadership positions, administration checks that teachers 
assign homework • - 

tfi Outcome: standardized test scores; student behavior; attendance, 
delinquency^iolence, and vandalism. 

s We^*egin by summarizing studies that ask, "What inputs generally 
affect a school's outcomes?" Then we review research suggesting that a 
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school'* processes are related to its outcomes. In the third part of the 
chapter, .we summarize a longitudinal stucty that confirms this .relation- 
ship between processes and outcomes. Next, studies of effective deseg- 
regated schools are summarized. Finally, journalists' descriptions of 
effective schools test some conclusion of the more rigorous research. 
Throughout, we highlight questions derived from ttjie research to 
stimulate thought on characteristics of effective schools Then, in 
Chapter 5, we cluster these questions into groups and discuss their 
implications. 



The Search for Input-Output Relationships 

During the 1950b and 60s, o educational research fociibed on relationships 
between a school system's inputs and outcomes. Thebe studies were 
generally on a large scale and tended to concentrate on areab that could 
be easily quantified. (Averch, 1974, reviews a substantial amount of this 
research. Bridge, Judd, and Moock, 1979, and'Sweeney, 1982, review 
research done more recently.) 

The input condition in these studies generally included such 
factors as the number of books in the library, amount of leader 
experience and* or college preparation of bchool staff, availability of 
inbtructional materials, dollars spent on inbtruction dnd administration, 
„and bocioeconomic level of students. On the output side were su^h 
things as grades, entrance into college, dropouf rates, Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores, and achievement test results. If research found a 
significant association between input measures (such as dollars spent on 
instruction) and outcomes (such as student grades or college acceptance 
rates), the results could become the basis for recommendingjhat^more, 
money or more emphasisxbe placed on those aspects of schooling. 

James Coleman (1966) conducted perhaps the best-known study in 
this area. Wity the exception of socioeconomic status (SES), which did 
tend to show a high correlation with pupil performance, Coleman found 
no significant relationship between the inputs and outcomes he exam- 
ined: "Only a small part of variation in achievement is due to school 
factors. More variation is associated with the individual's background 
than with any other measure" (p. 7). The input conditions of a school's 
physical plant, its services, its extracurricular activities, and the charac- 
teristics of teachers and principals did not appear to be associated with 
student achievement. 

There are three common interpretations of Coleman's findings: 

1. Despite all the resourc^put into schools, they are not able to 
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affect student achievement. Therefore, schools should receive fewer 
resources, 

2, If SES is what makes a difference, then putting- more resources 
into schools serving poor students is likely to affect their achievement. 
(Title 1/Chapter 1 legislation resulted from this line of thinking.) 

3, With the exception of SES, what was studied did not appear to 
make much difference. Therefore, other aspects of schools should be 
examined. 

By now the furor and debate has subsided,, and most educators and 
researchers have embraced (he third option. The search now focuses on 
other school characteristics. -/ 

We would lik^ to add a footnote to this brief review of the Coleman 
Report, however. Coleman also found that, in addition to SES, student 
attitudes showed the strongest relationship to achievement. Student 
attitudes were divided into three components: interest in learning and 
reading, self-concept, andenvironmental control,. Of these three compo- 
nents, Coleman concluded *\at "the child's sense of control of environ- 
ments most strongly related to achievement" (p. 320). Thus, students 
who feel that lack is more important than hard work; and that 
something or somebody is stopping them when they fry to^get ahead, 
are less HkelyTo succeed in school than are those who believe otherwise. 
Two questions arise from these findings: 

• Do students believe that luck is more important than.hard work? 

• Do students believe'that they can get ahead without something or 
someone stopping them? 



The Search for Process-Outcome Relationships 

The Coleman Report. indicates that the inost easily measured character- 
istics of school context, with the exceptions of SES and student attitude, 
are not associated with student outcomes. This suggests that something 
in the school environment influences those attitudes, fbc review of 
studies in this section attempts to track down those influences., 

Processed That Lead to an Orderly Environment 

The studies in Violent Schools— Safe Schools, The Safe School Study ReporHo 
th( Congre$$il978) sought process factors associated with school violence 
and vandalism and a safe and. orderly environment. Our review here 
links school effectivenessL with'low amounts of violence and vandalism. 

From a random sample of urban, suburban, and rural schools across 
the United States, 15 factors were associated with the extent of crime in a 
given school. The authors o.ganivwd these factors into five closely 
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related themes «ind concluded that, "taken together, they suggest a set 
of overall process goals that schools should work to achieve" (p. 132). 
These themes provide the basis for our questions, which, when an- 
swered, point the way to effective schools. Most of the themes involve a 
schools processes, rather than community influence or socioeconomic 
factors. The study's findings are shown, according to our paradigm, in 
Figure 1. 

One theme arising from these factors is that the size and imperson- 
ality of a school are related to'school crime: 

Laige school* ha\e greater property loss through burglary, theft, and vandal- 
ism; they also have slightly more violence. 

The more students each teacher teaches, the greater the amount of school 
violence. 

I he 'less students value teachers' opinions of them, the greatei the property loss 
(p. 132). 

In larger schools, especially when classes themselves are also large, it is 
more likely that students can "slip, through the cracks" and go unno- 
ticed. In addition, in an impersonal school where there is little contact 
^bet\veen teachers and students, students are less likely to be affected by 
teachers' opinions. We will return to the effect of teachers' opinions and 
expectations later; for now, one, question arises: 

• Do teachers have extensive contact with a limited number of 
students in several aspects of their education? 

Three factors suggested the Safe School Study's second theme- 
Systematic school discipline: 

btudent repotts of strict enforcement of school rules and strict control of 
classroom behavior are associated with low levels of schooLproperty loss. 
Student perceptions of tight classroom control, strictly enforced rules, and 



Figure 1. Fadings of the 1978 Safe School Study. 
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principal's firmness are associated with low levels of student violence. 
Reports by the teachers of strong coordinatipn between faculty and administra- 
tion are associated with a lower level of property loss (p. 133). 

Perceptions of coordinated discipline and tight classroom control 
may indicate that there is enough social interaction among school 
participants for a consistent disciplinary policy to be developed and 
carried out. Also, students are likely to perceive this consistency in the 
principal's firmness and teachers' tight classroom control. These find- 
ings suggest the following questions: 

• Has the principal built shared expectations and strong coordina- 
tion about school rules? 

• Do students perceive congruence among the faculty in enforcing 
school rules and strictly controlling classroorn behavior? 

%m The third theme— arbitrariness and student frustration— suggests 
that student crime results When students perceive rules to be arbitrarily 
enforced by an unnecessarily punitive staff. As the study points out: 

Schools where students complain that discipline is unfairly administered have 
higher rates of violence. 

Schools where teachers express authoritarian and punitive attitudes about 
students have greater amounts of property loss (p. 134). 

These two factors tend to exist in schools that have a weak or lax 
disciplinary policy. Such a policy may make students feel unfairly 
singled out for punishment, which, in turn, tends to increase crime. 
Because they see students as unruly, teachers begin to develop unfavor- 
able attitudes toward them. The cycle of frustration escalates and ends 
up in violence and property loss. This suggests the following questions: 

• Do students perceive that discipline is unfairly administered? 

• Does the faculty express punitive or authoritarian attitudes to- 
ward students? 

The fourth theme emphasizes the importance of a school's reward 
structure. Four factors appear related to violence and property loss: 

Schools where students express a strong desire to succeed by getting good 
grades have less violence. 

Schools where students express a strong desire tq succeed by gejting good 
grades have more property loss. 

Schools where students have a strong desire to be school leaders have greater 
properly losses. 

Schools where teachers say they lower students' grades as a disciplinary 
measure have greater property losses (p. 135). 

The last three factors indicate that an emphasis on getting good 
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grades decreases violence but increases vandalism. The study describes 
this syndrome as ''a situation in which the competition for rewards is 
intense, the availability of rewards is limited and the unfair distribution 
of rewards is prevalent. These students care about the rewards of the 
school but see the rewards being unfairly distributed; they react by 
attacking the school" (p. 135). This raises.the following question: 

• Are rewards earned fairly by a large number of students? 

Rewards here can go beyond the academic rewards of grades. For 
example, being on a football team or in the band provides explicit 
recognition, of special talent and a possible reward for that talent. 

The fifth theme, alienation, appears to encompass many of the 
other themes that went before. The study defines alienation as "the 
breakdown of the social bond that ties each individual to society" (p. 
13b). One of the study's major findings touches on this concept directly*: 

btudent violence is higher in schools where more students say that they cannot 
influence what will happen to them— that their future is dependent upon the 
actions of others or on luck, rather than on their own effoits (p. 136). 

As we reported previously, Coleman also found that a sense of 
efficacy, of having control over one's destiny in the world, was strongly 
related to academic achievement. We believe that this sense of being 
connected to the larger society (and for children t this means being a 
"part" ot a school) is the most significant finding of these large-scale 
'studies. 

. . The importance of this finding is, in a sense, unexpected, consider- 
ing the thousands of variables that were studied. Nevertheless^ its 
implications for the school as a social institution appear to signal a need 
to weave students, faculty, and administration together into the fabric of 
the school and to lgt personal interactions demonstrate to students their 
ability to affect the environment. The following two questions emerge: 

• Do students, faculty, administration, and the community feel that 
their own efforts govern their^uUire?^ 

• Does the social structure ofTHeTchool teach those who live* there 
that their actions have some effect? 

Processes That Lead to Improved Student Achievement 

The second group of studies in this section examines school processes 
while controlling SES variables in order to discover which of those 
processes are associated with higher student achievement. Researchers 
tirst aggregated outcome data by schools, then grouped the schools into 
categories according to students' SES, and finally examined processes in 
high- and low-achieving schools within SES categories that may account 
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for achievement differences. The research concentrated on school-level 
variables. This strategy may be summarized as follows: 

Input: control SES 

Process: what processes make the difference? 
Outcome: high-achieving or low-achieving school? 

Interestingly, a number of these studies were conducted at the 
state's own initiative— in Maryland, New York, Michigan, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and California, rbi instance. 

The findings did show differences among schools with students 
from the same SES levels. The following passage from Bookover et al. 
(1979) gives some results of these comparisons between high- and low- 
achieving schools: 

Our data indicate that high achieving schools are most likely to be 
characterized by the students' feeling that they have control, or mastery of their 
academic work and the school system is not stacked against them. This is 
expressed in their feelings that what they do may make a difference in their 
success and that teachers care about their academic performance. Teachers and 
principals in higher achieving schools express the belief that students can master 
their academic work, and that they expect them to do' so, and they arc 
commit! ?d to seeing that their students learn to read, and to do mathematics* 
and other academic work. These teacher and principal expectations are ex- 
pressed in such a way that the students perceive that they are expected to learn 
and the school academic norms are recognized as setting a standard of high 
achievement. These norms and the teachers' commitment are expressed in the 
instructional activities which absorb most of the school day. There is little 
differentiation among students or the instructional programs provided for them. 
Teachers consistently reward students for their demonstrated achievement in 
the academic subjects and do not indiscriminately reward students for'respbnd- 
ing regardless of the correctness of their response. 

In contrast, the schools that are achieving at lower levels are characterized 
by the students' feelings of futility in regard to their academic performance. This 
futility is expressed in their belief that the system function^ in such a way that 
they cannot achieve, that teachers are not committed to their high achievement, 
and that other students will make fun of them if they actually try to achieve. 
These feelings of futility are associated with lower teacher evaluations of their 
ability and low expectations on the part of teachers and principals. The norms of 
achievement as perceived by^ the students and the teachers are low. Since little is 
expected and teachers and principals believe that students are not Jikely to learn 
at a high level, they devote less time to instructional activity, write off a large 
proportion of students as unable to learn, differentiate extensively among them, 
and are likely to praise students for poor achievement (p. 143-144). 

Our questions, taken from Brookover's description, ask those who. 
are concerned with effective schools to look at how the schools reinforce 
positive expectations: >3 
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• Do students master their academic work? 

•*Do students feel the school helps them to master their academic 
work? 

• Do principals and teachers believe and expect that students can 
master their academic work? 

• Do teachers and principals support the academic focus of the 
school by spending most of the school day on instructional activities? 

• Do teachers provide rewards for aqtual achievement? 

• Is there little differentiation among students or in the instructional 
program provided for them? 

In Brookover's descriptions there is a shift in perspective from the 
material aspects of the school— dollars spent, years of training, curricu- 
lum materials — to a cluster of attitudes and perceptions. For example, 
students believe that what they do will make a difference; teachers and 
principals expect students to succeed; the role of the principal emerges, 
as it did in the Safe School Study, as an important factor in effective 
schools. 

In summarizing studies of high- and low-achieving schools, Austin 
(1979) found the principal's role to be important in supporting the belief 
systems held by teachers and students: 

Strong principal leadership (for example, schools "being run for a purpose 
rather than running from force of habh"). 

Strong prn upal -participation in the classroom instructional program and in 
actual teachings. 

Principals felt they had more control over the functioning of the school, the 
curriculum, and "program staff (p. 13). 

Wellish et ai. (1978) found that administrators in schools where 
achievement was improving were ijiore concerned with instruction, 
communicated their views about instruction, took responsibility for 
decisions relating to instruction, coordinated instructional programs 
through regularly discussing and reviewing teaching performance, and 
emphasized academic standards. 

Weber (1971), in examining four inner-city schools that were 
successful in teaching children to read, found eight factors that affected 
reading achievement, strong leadership, high expectations, good atmo- 
sphere, strong emphasis on reading, additional reading personnel, use 
of plans, individualization, and careful evaluation of student progress. 
All of tfiese factors are usually under the direct control of the principal. 

Certainly, there are other studies that support the need for strong 
leadership: Edmonds (1978), Felsenthal (1978), Irvine (1979), and 
McLaughlin and Marsh (1978) are a few. In addition, the Safe School 
Study also reported that: 
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the data point to the principal and the school administration as the key element. 
An effective principal who hah dev eloped a systematic policy of discipline helps 
each individual teacher to maintain disciphne.by-providing a reliable system of 
support, appropriate inservice training for teachers, and opportunities for 
teachers to coordinate their actions (p. 137). ' 

A number of questions emerge from these findings: 

• Does the principal have a purpose in mind when running the 
school? 

• Does the principal emphasize academic standards?^ 

• Does the principal provide a reliable system of support, appropri- 
ate inservice training for staff, and opportunities for staff to coordinate 
their actions in the anjas of instruction and discipline? 

Does the principal regularly observe classrooms and confer with 
teachers on instructional matters? 



A Longitudinal Study , 

The next study, fifteen Thousand Hour*, by Rutter et al. (1979), is more 
sophisticated than the previous ones reviewed in that it tracked the 
performance of 12 inner-city London schools over a period of five years. 
The study controlled for SES and examined four outcomes: achieve- 
ment, attendance, student behavior, and delinquency. Again, it con- 
cluded that school processes— the characteristics of a school as*a social 
organization— influence the school's effectiveness. The study's compo- 
nents are categorized according to our paradigm in Figure 2. 

Rutter and his colleagues suggest that the formation and mainte- 
nance of a social group, with norms and values that support the purpose 
of the school, may be the most important resource^ school possesses. In 
addition, they suggest ways in Which classrooms and teachers affect a 

Figure 2. Components of Rutter's Study, Fifteen Thousand Hours. 
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school's climate. Because this study is powerful in its implications and 
conceptually elegant in its design, we have chosen to discuss its 
conclusions in more depth. 

All 12 schools that Rutter studied had relatively similar students 
(input variables), but produced very different outcomes in, terms of (1) 
academic attainment on exams, (2) student behavior iri'-school, (3) 
attendance, and (4) delinquency. 

# For example, controlling for parents' occupation and students' 
verbal reasoning ability (two variables correlated with delinquency), 
Rutter found that for comparable groups of boys \ho happened tp 
attend different schools, those in one school were three times as likely to 
be delinquent as were those in another school. Indeed, delinquency 
rates for boys varied from a low of 16 percent in one school up to 40 
percent in another. The significant difference in these groups of students 
appeared to be simply that they attended different schools. 

Upon finding that schools differed in outcomes, Rutter hypothe- 
sized that certain school processes influenced these differences and, 
further, that those processes were, for the most part, under the control 
ul teachers and administrators. (Note how far we've come from the 
Coleman findings reviewed above.) For our purposes, Rutter's general 
findings can be summarized as follows: * 

1. Variations were partially related to student intake; namely, 
where there was a substantial nucleus of children of at least average 
intellectual ability, students generally scored higher on the tests. Delin- 
quency rates were higher in those schools with a heavy preponderance 
of the least able. However, the differences in intake, while affecting 
outcomes, did not affect school processes. 

2. The variations between schools were stable for five years and 
were not related to physical factors. 

3. Better-than-average schools tended to perform at higher levels 
on all outcome measures. 

The differences between the schools were systematically related to 
their characteristics as social institutions. These characteristics, the most^ 
significant of which are listed below, can be modified by teachers and* 
administrators: - * 

• Academic emphasis 

• Skills of teachers 

• Teachers' actions in lessons 

• Rewards and punishments 

• Pupil conditions 

• Responsibility and participation 

• Staff organization. » 
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Measurement of these seven characteristics of effective schools 
provides further insight into what Rutter means by school processes. In 
Figure 3, twch measure that is significantly associated -with one or more 
outcome area has been changed to a question. As you review the chart, 
try out the questions on a school you know. 

But this is not the end of the story, for Rutter also introduced the 

Figure 3. Processes and Measures Associated with School Outcomes. 
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Is homework frequently assigned? 

Do administrators check that teachers - 3 

assign homework? 
Do teachers expect students to pass 

national exams? 
Is work displayed on classroom walls? • 
Is a large proportion of the school week 

devoted to teaching? 
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library use? 
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teachers? 

Do teachers spend, a large proportion of 
their instruction with .students involved? 

Do inexperienced teachers consult with 
experienced teachers about classroom 
management? 

Do teachers spend a large proportion of 

time on the lesson topic? 
Do teachers spend less time with 
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papers? 

Do most teachers interact with the class as 
a whole? 

Do teachers provide time for periods of 

quiet work? 
Do teachers end tsssons on time? 



Are there generally recognized and 
accepted standards of discipline 
uniformly enforced by leaders? 

Do teachers praise students' work in 
class? 

Is there public praise of pupils at 

assemblies? 
Is students' work displayed on walls? 
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School ProctSMS MMturtt 

Pupil Conditions Is there access to telephone and 

provisions for hot drinks? 
Is care in decoration of the classroom 
evident? 

Is there provision for school outings? 

Do students approach staff members about 

personal problems? 
Do teachers see students.at any time? 

Responsibility and Participation Do a large proportion of students hold 

leadership positions? 
Do students participate in assemblies? 
Do students participate in charities 

organized by the school? 
Do students bring books and pencils to 
class? 

Do teachers plan courses together? 
Do teachers report adequate clerical help? 
Does the principal check to see that 

teachers give homework? 
Is administration aware of staff punctuality? 
Do teachers feel their views are 
represented in decision making? 



concept of "ethos" or "climate"— the style and quality of school life — 
which he attributed to the norms and values of the school as a social 
organization. In explaining the concept of ethos, Rutter took a second 
look al the measures that correlate with outcomes and reorganized them 
into four areas: (1) group management in the classroom, (2) school 
values and norms of behavior, (3) consistency of school values, and (4) 
pupil acceptance of norms. We will discuss each category and then offer 
a series of questions based on Rutter's analysis. 

Group Management in the Classroom 

Rutter's findings about group management in the classroom are includ- . 
ed here for two reasons. First, this study examines significant aspects of 
both the classroom and the school as a whole, and Rutter contends that 
the social structure of a classroom in an effective school reinforces and 
supports the norms and values— the climate— of the whole school. 
Second, the Rutter study reinforces the importance of students' engage- 
ment and success and of teachers' planning and managing instruction. 

Rutter found that children's classroom' behavior was much better 
when the teacher had prepared the lesson in advance, when the teacher 
arrived on time, when little time was wasted at the beginning in setting 
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up, and when the teacher mainly directed his or her attention to the 
class as a whole. These findings suggest a structured classroom in which 
lessons begin and end on time and sttidents' attention to the lesson is 
high. Our questions, then; are: 

• Do teachers plan lessons in advance? v 

• Do teachers start lessons on time and continue without interrup- 
tion? 

• Is whole-group instruction used?* 
School Values and Norms of Behavior 

Rutter Suggests that values and norms are communicated and reinforced 
through three social mechanisms: (poachers' expectations about chil- 
dren's work and behavior; (2) .m6dels provided by teachers' conduct and 
by the behavior of other pypils; and (3) feedback children receive on 
what is acceptabJ<\performance at school. We will discuss each of these 
mechanisms in orcjer. 

Teachers' expectations ancf standards. The Brookover et al. (1979) 
study touched on, teacher expectations as a potent indicator of effective 
schools. Rutter suggests that these expectations can be communicated to 
students by regularly assigning and marking homework, giving stu- 
dents responsibility for bringing books and pencils to class, and provid- 
ing students'with numerous opportunities^ exercise leadership. Ques- 
tions arising from these findings are/ 

• Do teachers expect students to succeed? 

• Do teachers regularly give and mark homework? 

• Dp students bring books and pencils to class? 

• Does "the social structure of the school and classroom; provide 
opportunities for studentsjo practice leadership? 

Models provided by teachers. Standards of behavior as modeled by 
the school's staff al§o reinforce a school's climate. Positive models 
convey the message that the school is valued because staff members 
attempt to keep itxlean and attractively decorated, to begin lessons on 
time, to be sensitive to the needs of children, and to give their own time 
to assist students. Negative models show that teachers do not value the 
school, do not start classed on time, do not spend class time on the 
lesson, and do not discipline students in ways sanctioned by the school. 
Two questions arise from these findings: 

• Are positive models of behavior provided by teachers? 

• Does teacher behavior, such as helping students on the teacher's 
own time, indicate that the school's children and the profession of 
teaching are valued? • > 
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Feedback. Feedback to students can also support the norms, 
values, and climate of the bchool. According to Rutter, "Feedback that a 
child receiveb about what is and what ib not acceptable at school will 
constitute a powerful influence on his behavior" (p. 189). Ruttej; found 
that praise during lessons happened on the average of thp*c or four 
times a lesson, surprisingly, there weie three times as many negative 
remforcers. The amount of punishment showed only weak, insignificant 
associations with outcome, however, while the amount of rewards and 
praise, particularly during lessons, was associated with better student 
behavior Rutter cautions that when giving praise, the currency should 
be real, the children should have actually performed in a commendable 
fashion. As we have seen in Brookover et al. (1979), students' success is 
important not only for its probable effect on self-concept but also to 
support the norms and values of the school. More rewards than 
punishments, then, may be another indication that the social and task 
structure of the school promotes student success. Rutter also points out 
that when punishments are necessary, they should be given in a way 
that indicate* firm disapproval without humiliating the student or 
modeling violence. Questions for assessing schools according to these 
findings are: 

• Does the teedback students receive in terms of rewards or praise 
outnumber the punishments? 

• Do teachers praise students for work well done? 

• Do teachers structure the classroom environment to permit stu- 
dents to succeed? * 

• Are punishments delivered in a way that indicates firm disap- 
proval of misbehavior v\hile avoiding humiliation and avoiding model- 
ing violence? 

Consistency of School Values — — _ 

Rutter describes a school s social organisation by the degree of consen- 
sus held across the school's population. "The 'atmosphere' of any 
particular school will be greatly influenced by the degree to which it 
functions a.s a coherent whole, with agreed upon ways of doing things 
which are consistent throughout the schooj and which have the general 
support of all the staff" (p. 192). 

For examples Rutter found better student outcomes in schools 
where teachers planned courses jointly, wheie expectations for behavior 
and discipline were set by the staff as a ^roup, where administrators 
were aware ot staff punctuality and homework assignments, and where 
decisions were centralized and staff members perceived that their 
interests were represented in those decisions. Rutter's suggestion that a 
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school's staff take its cues from administrative behavior and values 
reinforces studies that suggest the principal's role is to help set the 
norms and values of an institution. Together, the staff and the adminis- 
0 tration appear to be most influential in developing and maintaining a> 
school's climate through consensus and consistency of norms and 
values. 

For those who want to confirm a school's effectiveness, the follow- 
ing questions may be appropriate: 

> • Have teachers and administrators come to a working consensus 
on patterns of acceptable behavior for staff, students, and administra- 
* tion? 

• Does there appear to be a working consensus on how school life i$ 
organized? 

• Are thpre structured opportunities/for staff and administration to 
develop and reinforce consensus? 

m • Do teachers feel their interests are represented by those making 
decisions? 

Pupil Acceptance of School Norms 

Students must accept the school's norms if the school is to be effective. 
Rutter suggests three crucial influences in determining this acceptance. 
The first, general conditions for pupils and staff attitudes toward pupils, 
leads to the following questions: 

• Is the building maintained and decorated to provide pleasant 
working conditions for students? 

• Are staff members willing and avai, .ole for consultation by 
children about problems? 

• Does the staff expect students to succeed and achieve? 

Shared activities between staff and pupils, such as away-from-schoof 
outings, also contributed to better student outcomes. Rutterhypothe- 
sizes that these shared activities may increase effectiveness if they are 
directed toward a common goal or purpose, such as a schoolwide 
charity. A question that reflects this point is: 

• Are there out-of-dass activities that bring students and teachers 
together to build toward a common goal? 

Pupil behavior and success on exams were also influenced positive- 
ly when a high proportion of students held positions of responsibility. 
Rutter hypothesizes that students who hold positions of responsibility 
an nore likely to identify with the educational values of the s.chool and 
to provide models of mature behavior for others. The following question 
might be posed: 
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• Do high proportions of students hold positions of responsibility? 

To summarize, the Rutter study shows that differences in school 
outcome* in such areas as academics, attendance, student behavior, and 
delinquency not only reflect 3 school's intake patterns but are, to a 
significant degree, determined by school processes and characteristics. 



Studies of Effective Desegregated Schools. . 

Delving into the research literature on desegregation, we found similar 
school processes" operating in effectively desegregated schools. These 
processes are outlined in Figure 4. (See Henderson, et al., 1981, Aov>a 
concise review.) ; 

From a student's point of view, equal access and participation in the 
academic and cocurncular activities of the school was an important 
dimenMon-assoriat^^tji^ Thuo, rigid track- 

ing tends to teach children that only a few will succeed~(Pettigrew, 1975; 
Grain, 1978, Jone.s, et al., 1972, Porwoll, 1978). Similarly, equal and fair 
access to social positions and cocurricular activitiesare important (Rist, 
1978, 1979; Schofield, 1978). Even school symbols, like team colors and 
mascots, can be a powerful force in fostering a sense of ownership by all 
groups in a school. The following question might be posed: 

• Do students have equal and fair access to academic and cocurricu- 
lar schooPprograms? 

* Codes of conduct are important in a successfully desegregated 
school, as they are in a safe school. Studies point to a need for a Uniform 
code ot conduct, firm discipline, and procedures that are perceived to be* 
fair by all groups (Lincoln, 1976, Migell, 1978, Wilie and Greenblatt, 
1980). The principal appears to be the key person in establishing the 
"working" code of conduct and the climate of the school. The successful 
principal is able to communicate expectations ofjair play to all staff and 
students iCgerton, 1977, Noblit, 1979). A question reflecting this is: 

Figure 4. School Processes and Outcome! In Desegregated Schools. ' . 
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• Is the principal perceived by students and faculty as modeling 
expectations of fair and equal treatment? 

High expectations are also important, for what children leajrt 
depends to a large degree on what teachers expect of them (Davey, 1S>73; 
Eddy, 1976; Mackler, 1969). Moreover, a desegregated faculty may help 
provide positive role models, for children (Cohen, 1*980; Davidson, 1978). 
Two questions arise: ~ 

• Do school^personnel provide positive role models for children? 

• Do teachers have high expectations for all student, regardless of 
race or class? 

Inservice training is one way a school demunbtrateb commitment 
toward the goal qf equal opportunity. Successfully desegregated schools 
provide staff with inservice on skills for teaching heterogeneous class* 
rooms and skills in classroom management, as weir as self-analysis in 
actions that in *' ate discriminatory behavior. A question that comes 
from this disci.ssh n is: . 

• Is inserv .-• » ..lining provided that encourages self-reflection and 
skill building in areas promoting equal opportunity? - C- 



Descriptive Studies of Effective Schools 

Recent research findings on effective schools have been indirectly 
confirmed in a rather unusual way by a group of journalists on a 
research fellowship at George 'Washington University's Institute for 
Educational Leadership. Their reports are compiled in D. Brundage, ed., 
The Journalism 'Research T dl<w, Report. What Makes an Effective School? 
(1979). After* an overview of current research,, the journalists were asked 
to visit schools across the country that local communities thought were 
effective or that had higher achievement test scores than would be 
expected. While journalistic descriptions do not hold the validity and 
reliability of research data, we think they ring true enough, and are 
consistent enough with the research, that useful questions can be posed 
from them. For the most part, our reading of the journalism Research 
FW/otik Report parallels that of Robert Benjamin of the Cincinnati Post, 
who wrote-one of the articles. Benjamin found that effective schools are' 
similar in terms of their principals, beliefs, instruction, teachers, read- 
ing, .arid resources. We will describe all but reading and resources 
because our own analysis of the Journalism Rew, •A Felhios Report doesn't 
support these as major characteristics of effective elementary and 
secondary schools. . , 
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throughout the articles, the principal emerged as the one who sets 
locus, tone, philosophy, and ^direction in a school. "Good principals 
tend to rock the boat. They forsake the desire to be loved for the hard 
task of monitoring students' progress. The) set achievement goals for 
their students, and they judge their teachers and themselves by them" 
(p. 102). Furthermore, the principals who were featured in this report 
tended to observe classes frequently, to have at least a partial say in 
hiring teachers, to activelv structure the development of curriculum and 
instruction, to obtain the staffs commitment to a schoolwide program, 
and to .elicit respect from students as a "straight shooter." Although the 
articles desuibed both elementary and secondary principals with vary- 
ing leadership styles, one of the headlines from the report sutfimed it 
up. "Principals demand— and get— results, but allow flexibility in 
achieving them" (p. 74). i 

Belief that students ca/T learn —that the job can be done ' (p. 102) is 
the second indication ot effective schools. It appears from the news 
article* descriptions that this Jbelief originates witluthe principal and 
spreads to stall and students. But belief, from our analysis of the articles, 
goes beyond believing that children can and willjearn. Belief also has to 
do vvtth school focus, philosophy, and goals. The fo^us of a school could 
be a particular curriculum program, or an emphasis on community 
participation, or a successfully desegregated school. But there has to be 
• a focus— a belief. As one of the headlines put it, "Good Schools Have 
Quality Principles." \ 

"Instruction" is the third characteristic of an effective school. As 
Benjamin reports, Student achievement results from time spent direct- 
ly and efficiently on teaching academic skills" (p. 102). Task focus, a 
sense ot urgency, and a belief that time is valuable all characterize 
effective classrooms. These classrooms appeared to be more humane 
places than classrooms where there was a lot of off-task behavior. Figjre 
5, based on logs compiled over two months of observation, shows that 
mure time is spent on instruction in what Eenjamin called "schools that 
work." 

Teachers" is th*j fourth theme mentioned in the articles, and in 
effective schools most teachers believe that children can succeed and 
have confidence in the principal's abilit) to lead. The effective teachers 
these reporters observed were able to maintain discipline in their classes 
without spending time punishing students/ and the students appeared 
to understand the rules. Effective teachers planned their lessons in 
advance/ When a teacher needed assistance,, appropriate help was 
available Irom the principal or from another teacher. Effective teachers 
expected their students to learn and were able to structure their 
classrooms, using whole-group tcMcbij)^ to fulfill their 
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Figure 5. How a Classroom Hour Is Spent 




Schools that work Other schools 



Source; Dave McElroy, Baltimore Sun 



expectations. In effective schools, teacher* handled most discipline 
problems themselves and rarely sunt children to the principal's office. 
Furthermore, they cared for the students, had a sense of pride in 
teaching, and were relatively satisfied with teaching in a particular 
school. Effective schools usually did not have a transient teaching staff. 
The reporters did not painUrosy pictures of all the "effective schools," 
however, some still had problems with discipline (although most 
reported improvement),- apathy, lack of student motivation, poor com- 
munit) relations, and large and insensitiv e bureaucracies. Nevertheless, 
these schools appeared to be moving in a set direction. 

These journalistic descriptions of effective schools reinforce the 
importance of student engagement, student success, teacher manage- 
ment of instruction, and supervision by the principal, and as such they 
bolster the previous]) reported research on classroom effectiveness. 
Moreover, the) suggest the following questions about effective schools. 

• Does the principal actively set the tone and focus of the school by 
observing classrooms, enforcing the discipline code in a "fair but firm" 
manner, andsetting goals for the school that are supported by the staff? 

• Does the school have a focus or philosophy, a direction that is 
supported by administration, staff, and students? . 

• Is time spent efficiently and directly on teaching academic skills? 

• Do teachers usuall) handle their discipline problems themselves? 



School Climate and 

* i 



Leadership 



In the previous chapter, wu posed a nufnber of research-related ques- 
tions that can be asked to determine a schools effectiveness. In this 
chapter, we regroup those questions under the categories of schqol^ 
climate and .leadership— the final components in our model for improv- 
ing school and classroom effectiveness (see page 4.) 

We recognize that others may group these questions differently, 
and we encourage you to take a .slab at such an exercise. Our purpose is 
not to determine the critical categories of school effectiveness for all 
time, rather, it is to be as explicit as possible about the way the data' 
make the most sense for us now. 



School Climate 

Metaphorically, school climate consists of three weather conditions: an 
emphasis on academics, an orderly 'environment, and expectations 'for 
success. The questions synthesized from the research provide/indicators 
thiU can help assess a school's climatic fctfnditions. Because^ all school 
participants appear to contribute to and have a stake in a positive school 
climate, the questions are grouped to intricate each participant's contri- 
butions to each "weather condition." „ ,* .( * 

X 

Academic Emphasis; Students 

• Do students master the academfc&foork? 

• Do students bring books and pencils to class? 
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• Do students use the library on a weekly basis? 

• Do students perceive congruence an?ong the faculty in enforcing 
school rules and strictly controlling classroom behavior? 

Students' mastery of acad^hiie work can be determined by report 
card grades, by questions correct on unit tests, and by the teacher's 
professional judgment. Not surprisingly, students who bring books and 
pencils to class usually succeed. Such actions by students reinforce the 
school's academic emphasis. Frequent use of the school library by 
students may indicate that students and teachers value the resources of 
the library, and are thus reinforcing an academic emphasis. The ques- 
tions also suggest that when students perceive congruence among the 
faculty in enforcing school rules and controlling classroom behavior, the 
academic emphasis of the school is enhanced. 

Academic Emphasis: Teachers 
Instruction 

* * 

• Is time spent efficiently and directly on teaching academic skills? 

• Do lessons start on time and continue without interruptions? 
- c • Is whole-group instruction used? 

• Do teachers provide rewards for actual achievement? - 

• Do teachers praise students for work. well done? 

• Do teachers regularly give and mark homework? 

Planning 

• Do teachers plan lessons in advance? 

• Do teachers regularly give and mark homework? 

Other 

> 

• Do teachers expect students to succeed? 

• Are staff members willing and available for consultation by 
children about problems? 

Teachers can reinforce an "academic emphasis by spending time 
efficiently and directly on teaching academic skills. This may help 
student engagement and success, which, according to our model, may 
in turn enhance student achievement. Planning lessons in advance 
helps to ensure that lessons begin and end on time. Teachers can bolster 
an academic emphasis b> providing rewards and praise <to students for 
v\ork well done. I lomework assignments also appear to be an indicator 
A)f academic emphasis. Homework gives a student an opportunity for 
further practice, thus increasing the student's engagement and increas- 
ing the likelihood of improved achievement. The availability of teachers 
to help students with problems ma> also signal an academic emphasis. 
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Academic Emphasis: Principals 

Behaviors 

• Do teachers and principals bupport the academic focus of the 
school by spending most of the school day on instructional activities? 

• Does the principal regularly observe classrooms and confer with 
teachers on instructional matters? 

• Does the principal check to see that teachers assign homework? 

Structures 

• Is course planning done by teacher groups rather than by isolated 
individuals? « 

• Do teachers feel then' interests are represented by those making 
decisions? 

• Are Awards fairly earned by a large number of students? 
Beliefs 

• Do principals and teachers believe and expect that students c«n 
master their academic work? 

• Does the social structure of the school teach those who work and 
learn there that their actions Tiave some effect? 

Principals promote, the school's academic emphasis by their own 
actions, by the organizational structures they put into place, and by their 
beliefs. Principals of effective schools tend to spend a large proportion of 
their da) on activities related to instruction. Three actions are associated 
with high student achievement, checking that teachers assign home- 
work, observing in classrooms, and conferring with teachers. Effective 
principals have found wa)s to organize Iheir time so that the instruc- 
tional program receives priority. 

The questions also suggest that principals create organizational 
structures that enhance the school's academic emphasis— for example, 
having groups of teachers rather than individuals plan courses. In 
effective schools, teachers feel their interests are represented when 
decisions are made, although the) may not have direct input into the 
decision. This finding suggests that adequate communication exists in 
the school. The question of students earning rewards implies that the 
school organizes reward structures for achieving students, and that 
achievement is a valued outcome. Principals of effective schools orga- 
nize and maintain such reward structures. 

The research qn effective schools highlights the importance of 
principals believing that students will master the academic content. 
When the principal actively structures the school's social system around 
master), therut may be more likel) that students and teachers feel their 
actions and efforts have some effect. 
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Orderly Environment: Students 

l } crccf)thvi$ of discipline 

• Do students perceive that discipline is unfairly administered? 

• P fudents perceive congruence among the faculty in enforcing 
school rules and strictly controlling classroom behavior? 

Student participation 

• Do students use the library on a weekly basis? 
* • Do students take care of school resources? 

• Have students participated in organizing a schoolwide charity 
drive? 

• Are a high percentage of students named in school assemblies for 
their participation? 

• Do high proportions of students hold positions of responsibility? 

• Do students have equal and fair access to academic and cocurricu- 
lar school programs? 

Students, teachers, and principals also contribute to a school's 
orderly environment, the second component of a positive school cli- 
mate The. questions concerning this component suggest indicators of 
effective schools that have a low incidence of violence and vandalism 
and/or hij>her-than-expected student achievement. 

Student indicators of an orderly environment can be grouped into 
two clusters: perceptions of discipline procedures, and participation in 
school affairs. In effective schoois, students perceive that discipline 
procedures are fair and are applied equally to all. Effective schools also 
elicit high student participation, students take care of school resources, 
contribute to school-organized charity drives, use the school library, and 
are involved in class activities and assemblies. Tliese speciM indicators 
correlate with positive pupil behavior in school. 

We go beyond these indicators to suggest that schools that enlist 
students' participation in a wide variety of activities are less likely to 
have student tfehavior problems because the students have a stake in 
ihe school. If many students interact around school activities outside the 
classroom, then norms of positive student behavior may be more likely 
to emerge. 

Orderly Environment: Teachers 

Instruction 

• Do teachers start lessons on time and continue without interrup- 
tion? 

• Do teachers regularly give and mark homework? 

• Do teachers provide rewards for actual achievement? 
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Classroom management 

• Are positive models of behavior provided by teachers? 

• Does the feedback students receive in terms of, rewards and praise 
.outnumber punishments? 

• Are punishments delivered in a way that indicates firm disap- 
proval of misbehavior while avoiding humiliation and avoiding model- 
ing violence? 

• Does the faculty express punitive or authoritarian attitudes to- 
ward students? 

• Do teachers usually handle their infrequent discipline problems 
themselves? 

• Are teachers available to consult With students about problems? 

Teachers can enhance the orderly environment of a school through 
their skills in instruction and classroom management. In instruction, the 
teacher's use of time is important, thus one question suggests that 
teachers who maximize their allocated time by beginning lessons 
promptly have fewer discipline problems. Teachers who give homework 
and provide rewards or reinforcement for actual achievement also have 
fewer discipline piobiems. As these comments suggest, some indicators 
of orderly environment also reinforce a schools academic emphasis. 

The classroom management questions suggest ways discipline 
problems should be handled in the classroom. For example, the teach- 
er's own behavior is a model for student behavior. In classrooms with 
few behavior problems, teachers use punishment but avoid humiliation 
and violence toward students. Moreover, they do not express punitive 
or authoritarian attitudes toward students, and they tend to handle 
discipline problems themselves. Positive rewards and praise generally 
outnumber negative reinforcements. Teachers with fewer discipline 
problems also tend to be more available to students to talk about 
personal and academic problems. It is interesting to note that the two 
teacher behaviors of instruction and classroom management, which are 
closely linked to student achievement in our model, also promote an 
orderly school environment. 

Orderly Environment: The Principal 

Consensus building for an orderly environment 

• Have teachers and administrators come to a woiking consensus 
on the patterns of acceptable behavior for staff, students, and adminis- 
tration? 

• Has the principal built shared expectations and strong coordina- 
tion about school rules? 
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• Does the principal provide a reliable system of support, appropri- 
ate inservicc training, and opportunities for staff to coordinate their 
actions in areas of instruction and discipline? 

Delivay of discipline 

• Does the principal activ ely bet the tone and focub of the school by 
observ ing classrooms, enforcing the discipline code in a "firm but fair" 
manner, and setting goals for the school that are supported by the staff? 

• Are punishments delivered in a way that indicates firm disap- 
proval of misbehavior while avoiding humiliation and avoiding model- 
ing violence? 

• Do students perceive that discipline is fairly administered? 

The principal's role in creating an orderly environment revolves 
around creating a consensus about the school rules among staff and 
students, then administering this consensus in a "fair but firm" manner. 
In delivering punishment, firm disapproval should be indicated while 
avoiding humiliation and modeling violence. Students may be the 
"touchstone" if they perceive that discipline is fairly administered. 
Thus, consensus building and firm delivery help define the principal's 
role in creating an orderly school environment.^ 

Expectations for Success 
Students 

• A) students feel the school helps them to master academic work? 

• Do students believe that luck is more important than hard work? 

• Do students heliev e that the) can get ahead without something or 
someone stopping them? h 

Teachers and principals 

• Do students, faculty, administration, and community feel that 
" their own efforts govern their futures? 

• Does the social structure of the school teach those who work and 
learn there that their actions have some effect? 

• Do principals and teachers believe and expect that students can 
master their academic work? 

• Do teachers expect students to succeed? 

• Do staff expect students to succeed and -achieve? 

• Do teachers have high expectations of all students, regardless of 
race or class? 

expectations for success help reinforce an orderly environment and 
an academic emphasis in schools. But such expectations cannot be 
directly observed in behavioral terms. Indeed, this area is usually 
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assessed by questionnaires that ask students, "Do you believe luck is 
more important than hard work?" and ask teachers, "Do you think that 
all of your students will complete high school?" In effective schools,, 
positive answers to these questions generally coincide with teachers 
starting classes on time or principals observing classes. We assume that 
there is some interaction between beliefs and behaviors, but we are not 
sure whether people ad because they believe, or act first and belief 
follpws. We suspect it's a little of both. 

Students in effective schools perceive that the school helps them 
master academic work. The teacher's behavior in structuring the class- 
room, and the principal's leadership in organizing the school, apparent- 
ly help mold students' perceptions in this way. Such speculation is 
consistent with research on achievement motivation, which suggests 
that students can learn to suceed, given the appropriate structure. 

We also speculate that academic success leads to enhanced self- 
concept and a feeling of efficacy on the student's part. Students in 
effective schools generally believe they can get ahead and that work is 
more important than luck. Self-concept is correlated with student 
achievement, and both are significant and measurable outcomes of 
schooling for us. 

Teachers and principals in effective schools express their expecta- 
tions for success m ;>uch a waj that students know what is expected of 
them and believe the) can measure up to these high standards. As a 
social s)stem, the school also communicates its expectations for stu- 
dents bv pro\ iding rewards for work well done and creating opportuni- 
ties for student participation and leadership. In their attention to 
academic programs and discipline procedures, principals set the tone for 
the school. And in an effective school, both principal and teachers not 
only believe students can succeed, but model those expectations to the 
school as a whole. 



School Leadership 

When reviewing the questions on school climate, we found the princi- 
pal's importance mentioned in every category. We wondered what 
specific behav iors on the part uf the school leader are associated with an 
effective school, and we went bad to our original questions to search for 
possible answers. The questions-highlighted three processes of leader-, 
ship that suggest norms for developing a positive school climate. 
Specifically, school leaders (1) develop positive models, (2) generate 
consensus, and (3) use feedback to build a positive school climate* In 
schools succeeding above expectations, these leadership processes ap- 
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pear to be in plate, and the) moy provide hints about how a school 
might change if increased student achievement is a valued outcome. 

Modeling 

We tend to copy the actions, attitude$,'and beliefs of people we respect, 
especially if those people are in positions of authority. Because teachers 
and administrators hold such positions in a school,., their behavior 
'provides important cues to children about what is expected and what is 
valued there. Let's take a look at how one principal's behavior is 
perceived by a student hall monitor. 

Dr, Black, the principal, is six feet, six inches tall and walks the 
school's hall with long strides. Jle makes a definite impression on 
people, as this passage from a seventh-grader's English composition 
suggtsts- "On my way to class, with the halls empty, I was walking 
behind Dr Black, who stooped to pick up a piece of paper. He swooped 
down like an eagle after a field mouse, retrieving the paper without 
breaking stride. Now, I do the same while thinking of eagles." 

Picking up a piece of paper in the hall of a large school' is a small 
gesture, yet it speaks of a person who cares about how the school looks 
and cares for the [ ople who work and study there. By this one gesture, 
Dr Black has modeled a whole constellation of beliefs to the hall 
monitor, Picking up trash is not seen as a demeaning task but instead is 
associated in the student's mind with the power of eagles. While most 
gestures may not be that effectiv e, people in schools do look to respected 
authority figures for models of appropriate behavior and attitudes. 
Modeling maj be a particularly appropriate way of reinforcing both 
academic emphasis and an orderly environment. 

I et's take a look at the questions that demonstrative importance 
of modeling as a leadership process (see Figure 1). We begin by 
discussing modeling from the perspective of the principal and organize 
questions to show how modeling can affect a school's climate. 

Principals in effective schools model an emphasis on academics by 
observing classrooms, conferring with teachers about instructional mat- 
ters, and setting agreed-on goals for the school. "What I do is whfft I 
mean," is the way one principal describes his modeling. "If I'm not in 
those classrooms, then the teachers begin to feel I don't care about the 
academic program. From observing Jassrooms, I know the staff's 
teaching patterns. I know what is being taught. There's less time 
teaching holiday facts and more time i>pent on reading and math skills 
than when I first began in this position. I believe the emphasis of the 
curriculum changed parti) because of our teacher-principal conferences 
after classroom observations." 

Creating and maintaining an orderl) environment is enhanced by , 
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Figure 1. Modeling, 



The Principal's Role 

Modeling for an Academic Emphasis 

Does the principal actively set the lone and focus of the school by observing classrooms, 
enforcing the discipline code in a fair but firm ' manner, and setting goals for the school that 
are supported by administration, staff, arid students? 

Does the principal regularly observe classrooms and confer with teachers on instructional 
matters? 

Does the principal emphasize academic standards? 
Modeling for an Orderly Environment 

Are punishments delivered in a way that indicates firm disapproval of. misbehavior while 
avoiding humiliation and avoiding modeling violence? 

Is the building maintained and decorated to provide pleasant working conditions for 
students? 

Is the principal perceived by students and faculty as modeling expectations of fair and equal 
treatment? 

Do high proportions of students hold positions of responsibility? 

The Teacher's Role 

Modeling for an Academic Emphasis 

Do teachers p/cvibe rewards for actual achievement? 
Do students bring books and pencils to class? * 

Are staff members willing and available for consultation by children about problems? 

Does teacher behavior, such as helping students on the teacher s own time, indicate that the 
school's children and the profession of teaching are valued? 

Modeling for an Orderly Environment 

Are positive models of behavior provided by teachers? 

Qoes the faculty express punitive or authoritarian attitudes toward students 9 

Do teachers start lessons on time and continue without interruption? 

Do teachers praise students for work^well done 9 

Do teachers structure the classroom environment to permit students to succeed? 



tne principal's modeling of appropriate behavior for staff and students. 
1 his modeling behavior is exemplified in the procedure for determining 
punishments, the frequency of those punishments, the perceived fair- 
ness ol the punishments, and the equity with which the punishments 
are administered to different groups in the school population. Maintain- 
* ing a well-decorated building where conditions for students are pleasant 
is another way to demonstrate or model an orderly environment. A 
clean building suggests order. Modeling by the principal may create an 
"environmental press" where being orderly is the easiest thing to do. 
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One way to enhance an orderly environment is to ensure that the school 
enlists students' participation, not only in the classroom but through 
having a large proportion of students hold leadership positions in the. 
school Through participating, the students have a stake in the school. 

Teachers who are, after all, the leadens in the classroom—also 
model behaviors and attitudes that affect a school's climate. When 
teachers provide regards for actual achievement, when s adents are 
required to bring books and pencils to class, when teachers are available 
for consultation outside of the classroom, then teachers are modeling 
the importance of a school's academic emphasis. A teacher who begins 
lessons on time is more likely to maintain order in the classroom. 
Conversely, if students perceive an authoritarian or punihye attitude 
being modeled by a teacher, they are less likely to internalize the norms 
of an ordevly environment. Teachers also model, by their own behavior, 
the school's expectations for success. By praising children for work well 
done, by teaching so that all children experience success, and by 
spending time on instruction, the teacher communicates these expecta- 
tions to students, 

Of course, modeling can also work in a negative direction. In some 
low achieving schools, for example, or in schools with high incidences 
of violence and \andalism, observers found that teachers did not, as a 
group, spend the entire class period on academic content. In .the same 
schools, students perceived that aiew students could "get away with" 
inappropriate behavior, "It was only unlucky if you got caught." Such 
negative models also communicate clearly to school participants. 

The models prov ided by administrators and teachers are one of the 
keys tp leadership in effective schools. The behaviors of teachers and 
administrators, as authority figures, communicate what is really valued, 
what is really important in a school. 

Consensus Building 

Consensus builds as groups of people behave in consists patterns. At 
times, these patterns are explicitl) agreed on, School* maintain consist- 
ent patterns for beginning and ending the day, for when it is appropri- 
ate to talk to the principal, and for when students and teachers eat 
lunch Implicit patterns also build, evolving because people begin to 
behave in a particular wa> homework isn't given on weekends, certain 
groups occupy "their table" in the lunchroom, students don't carry 
books to classes Thus, each organization builds consensus patterns, 
each of which ma) help or hinder the achievement of the organization's 
goals. In effective schools, consensus is built around the school climate 
factors of academic emphasis, orderlv environment, and expectations 
for success The questions inJigure 2 point to leadership processes that 
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Figure 2. % Conwn tui Building. 



Consensus Building for an Academic Emphasis 
Is coursejpjanning done by groups of teachers? 
Do inexperienced teachers consult with experienced teachers? 

Do teachers have extensive contact with a. limited dumber of students in several aspects of 
their education? 

Is there little differentiation among students or in the instructional program provided Tor them? 

. Do principals and teachers believe and expect that students can master their academic 
work? 

Consensus Building for an Orderly Environment / ' ~ 

Have teachers and administrators come to a working consensus on patterns of acceptable 
behavior for staff, students,- and administration? 

Has the principal bujlt shared expectations and strong coordination about school rules? 

Do students perceive congruence among the'faculty in enforcing school rules and strictly 
controlling classroom behavior? 

Do students perceive that discipline is unfairly administered? 

Does there appear to be a working consensus on % how school life is organized? 

Are there structured opportunities for staff and administration to develop and. reinforce 
consensus? 

Consensus Building for Success 

Does the social structure ofthe school teach those who live there that their actions have 

some effect? - s 

* o 

Do students, faculty, administration, and the comrronity jeel that their own efforts govern 
their future? 

Do teachers have high expectations for all students, regardless of race or class? 

Are there provisions for school outings? 

Do a large number of students participate in assemblies? 

Do high proportions of students hold positions of responsibility? 

Are there out-ot-ciass activities that bring students and teachers together to build toward a 
common goal? / 

Does the social structure oUhe school and classroom provide opportunities for students to 
practice leadership? 



ma) assist in building consensus and developing a positive school 
climate. 

Building consensus tor an academic emphasis requires that teachers 
have time to meet and plan course content together. New teachers need 
an "old pro" to introduce them to formal and informal school rules and 
procedures. A consensus emphasizing academics can be destroyed in a 
fe.w jears if new teachers don't understand that students are expected to 
do their homework in this school and that it's appropriate to require and 
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^enforce that students bring books and pyneils to class. 

The next two questions suggest that a differentiated academic 
program may have a detrimental effect on creating consensus, k 
effective schools, there is little differentiation among students' pro< 
grams Further, e!teeti\e schools design schedules that give teachers' 
extensive contact with a limited number of sUidents iiuseveral aspects o{ 
their education Ironically, in building an academic emphasis, according 
to the above criteria, the teacher student relationship may be more 
" important tl^in a vasf smorgasbordloLcourse^ontent. The last question 
in this area suggests that staff and administration must hold expecta- 
tions that* all students can master the academic content: . 

In building a concensus Tor an orderk environment, the idea of a 
'Vorking consensus" should be ymphasi/ed. The staff and administra- 
tion need to periodically review patterns that promote or disrupt the 
school's orderly environment, Is a. different group oUhildren shewing 
. up late tor class 4 ' | s there a trend in cutfing class? Building consensus 
also meaps enforcing rules in a consistent manner, so students generally 
agree-that the enforcement is fair and oquitable. Arbitrary and inconsis- 
tent enforcement ot a school's rules leads staff and students to think that 
luck is a more valued commodity than following the rules. 

Students m effective schools feel that their actions have some effect. 
They believe that il they study, fhe\ will get^ better grades; they know 
that if they cut school, their,parents will be notified, Consensus in this 
„ °. rea is likHx to hring success jn schooLaacLu healthy self-concept. 
Wool leaders help build this consensus b\ hundreds of decisions every 
clay, , . N J 

Consensus 'can occur onl\ if people interact, with one another, 
however Thus, success can be fostered bv presiding for school outings 
and assemblies and creating opportunities for man) students to hold 
r positions of responsibility S.tudeiUs are likeh to be more successtul and 
lo have more of a.i iinestment in school if thc\ are imolvedjn activities 
outside the classroom. The ideaof student involvement, as described in 
C hapter 2, takrs on additional meaning here, effective school leadership 
analyzes patterns of student imokument and opportunities for students 
to formally exercise responsibility and then seeks improvement in those 
patterns. 

Co'.sensus building is a leadership activity, School leaders in ' 
schools .villi tewer incidents ot violence and vandalism than would be 
expected were able to* form a consensus between administration and 
faculty about 'both the focus of the instructional program and the . 
disciplinary policies and procedutes. It is interesting to note that 
^ students were not neiesSanh m\ol\ed in developing either consensus. 
v Rather when students perceived a fair, firm, and consistent consensus 

V 
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ijn academics, and discipline, school outcomes, were better than expect- 
ed. Similarly, Rutter et al. (1979) found a correlati n between better 
^student attendance and achievement and teachers, who felt their views 
|\vere considered important by the administration even when they 
^themselves had no actual say in administrative decisions. 

Feedback 

The school, like all organisation*, provides feedback to participants, 
«i6but the acceptability of their behavior, Through feedback,, participants 
learn what is really valued by the organization. For example, most 
schools have rules, about being late for class. Despite such rules, 
howevet, in one school almost a third of the students were consistently 
late tor class, teachers who -used to start their classes on time gave up. 
I he students complained wheh sanctions were imposed and claimed 
the\ weie imposed inconsistently. After a while, everyone adapted to 
the sjiuaU.on by_ stariing their classes later. Students understood the 
feedback the organization, prov ided— it's not important to the school 
that students get to class on .time. The feedback led teachers to 
understand that students would be late and nothing could be done 
abd)ut it Another, more subtle, message is that the leadership in this 
sclLol may not value what happens in the classroom enough to design 
wayW to help get the students to class on time. And the result, of course, 
wasithat student involvement, coverage, and success decreased. IFeight 
minutes are lost I rum each period m an eight period day , by the end of a 
IttO-day school year, students and teacheis will have lost \ J, 520 minutes 
or 1,920 hours of time allocated for instruction. No wonder student 
"achievement suffers. 

The questions synthesized from the research (sec Figure 3) suggest 
areas where effective school leadership provides feedback that supports 
- a school climate m w hich academics are emphasized, the env ironment is 
orderly, and success is expected, , < \ 

Both principals and teachers provide feedback that reinforces a 
school s academic emphasis. Positive feedback to students for a task 
well done is associated with better student outcomes. It appears obvious 
that teachers should praise students for work well done, display' student 
work, and regularly give and maik homewurk.. Yet-that is not*V\ v ays the 
.case. In man) of the ineffective schools eo'.ered by case studies, 
ubservers found that students were rewarded for incorrect answers or, 
when they answered correctly, received no reward. Similarly, Rutter et 
al. (197V) found at least three times as many negative reinforcers as 
positive ones in the school environment. 

Principals provide feedback that supports an academic emphasis by 
checking to see if teachers give homework, conferring with teachers 
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3 Figure 3. Feedback. / 



Feedback for Academic Emphasis 

Do teachers provide rewards for actual achievement? 

Do teachers praise students for work well done? 

Do teachers praise students* work in class? 

Is student work displayed on walls? 

Do teachers structure the classroom environment io permit students to succeed? 

Do teachers regularly give, and mark homework? 

Does the principal check to see that teachers give homework?' 

Does the principal regularly observe classrooms and confer with teachers on instructional 
mailers . 

Do teachers and principals support the academic focus of the school by spending most of the 
school day on instructional activities? # 

Do teachers feel their .views are represented in decision making? 
Feedback for an Orderly Environment 

Do students perceive congruence among the faculty in enforcing school rules and stricttv 
controlling classroom behavior? • 7 

Does the f^pjlty express -pu.mt.ve or authoritarian attitudes toward students? 

Do teacher&jsually handle their infrequent discipline problems themselves? 

Are punishments de Jiy^r^cLla^vvay^batjndicates .firm disapproval of misbehavior while 
avoiding humiliation and avoiding modeling violence 

Is the principal aware of staff punctuality? 
Feedback That Builds Expectations for Success 
Are rewards earned fairly by a largo number of students? 
Does the feedback students receive m terms of rewards or praise outnumber punishments? 
°40to high proportions of students hold positions of responsibility? 

Does the social structure of the school and classroom provide opportunities for students to 
practice leadership? 

Is ihse'vfce training provided that encourages self-reflection and skill buildinq in areas 
promoting Qqual opportunity? 

Do students believe that luck is more important than hard work? 

Do students believe that they can get ahead without something or someone stopping them? 

about instructional matters, and representing teachers' views m the 
decision-making process, . 

Students' perceptions of faculty and administration agreement on 
school rules indicate feedback that reinforces an orderly environment, 
This feedback avoids humiliation, violence, and authoritarianism, while 
indicating firm disapproval of misbehavior. Congruence on these mat- 
ters requires school Jeaders who are willing to monitor and develop 
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eoiibejibtib about the vva> a bchool opemtes, when staff punctuality is 
monitored b\ admmibtrator'b, we abbunie buvh coiibeiibub is developing. 

leedbaek that bu'ildb expectation for biieecbb ib communicated 
ehroii^trrewards and, leadership position for btudentb. When rewards 
are earned b\ large number* ot btudents, when bttidentb hold many 
position jjI responbibiht), then thib feedback supports a climate 6( 
success. And when btudentb believe that their action and decisions can 
-have an impact on then world, bulcebb ma) totter an improved self- 
concept. - 

* • • .. 

Conclusion 

In thib^hapter we dibctibbed leadership and school climate iiVheators 
associated with uettei bchool [ outcomes The indicators suggest three 
norm* ol a positive bchool clinuii . an orderh ei'u ironme'nt, an emphasis 
on rttadeitheb, and expectation tor buccess.. When grouped another 
way, the indicators also .suggest the three leadership processes of 
modeling, consensus building, and feedback, which support a positive 
school climate. Main specific* indicators asbociated with a positive 
school climate and ettectiv e leadership processeb aie bimilar to those that 
lead to btudeiit m\ul\emont, bueeebb, and coverage. Thus, leadership 
processes and school climate prov ide one wa\ of understanding what 
makes a school ettective and suggebt placeb vvfjere change may signifi- 
cantlv affcer school outcomes, 
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We have reviewed sume of the research on ehaiaetenjjties of effective 
schools and tome to the conclusion that effective school^ are built on 
leadership aird a positive school climate. Now we would like to illustrate 
how one principal enhanced the effectiveness of his school by using the 
ideas of leadership and school climate to focus a school improvement 
effort To do this, we first introduce the metaphor of schools as "loosely 
colipled" s) stems, hypothesizing that effective schools tend to be more 
tightly coupled in areas suggested by our model. Next a story is offered 
to illustrate how Bill's beliefs about leadership and schoul climate led to 
changes in studjunt and teacher behaviors that helped improve student 
achievement. We conclude with a list of implications for superinten- 
dents and school boards. 



Loose Coupling 

Durin^ the last SO Years, public schools have mushroomed into ever 
larger and* increasing!) more complex institutions. And yet, at the 
classroom lev eL the structure of school has hard!) changed at all, one 
teacher meets with 20 to 35 students in a classroom. The difference is 
that there are more classrooms in schools now, 

' 1 , O i 
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When pieces of an organization, like classrooms, can be added or 
taken away without substantially affecting the whole, this suggests that 
the organization is loosely coupled (Weick, 1976, Firestone, 1980). 
Corbctt (1^82) defines coupling in thib context ab "the extent to w hich 
action by one poison requires or leads to action by another." For 
example, it there is no iclationship between the actions of one classroom 
and those ot another, then a school is considered loosely coupled. If 
individuals are more interdependent, as in team teaching, the unit is 
more tight I) coupled. A loose I) coupled system, in other words, is not 
like an u^scmblv line where, when one part is lacking, the whole line 
must shut down. 

bchools bcnclit in many ways Irom being loosely coupled. Structur- 
ally, there needs to be some way to divide children into manageable 
groups that won't disrupt/the school., In no l>thor place in American 
society arc so many people packed into so small <in area as children are 
in schools. lor five to six hours a day, 180 days a year, each classroom 
house** up to 35 students plus a teacher. Small, loosely coupled groups 
make school > more manageable, if one classroom is chaotic, other 
classrooms wi\ not be affected. 

In a loosely coupled school, one can add or^subtract courses in the 
curriculum and continue school e\en though teachers, principals, and 
students change or at times don't perform up to par. Schools can be 
combined v\hen student^nrullment is declining or new ones built when 
the number ot students increases. In a loosely coupled system, internal 
changes don t ha\c'a large impact on the organization as a whole. One 
Friday afternoon, when the buses were tunning late, a quarter of the 
tacultv was out on an inseruee activity, and the 1 o\ens in the cafeteria 
weren't walking, a principal we work with described his school as 
completely uncoupled. Of course, the fact that all this could happen and 
school rcmu n in session is one of the positi\e propeihcs of a loosely 
coupled sv< com, + 

In mam other ways, howevei, loose coupling presents problems 
lor a school, leachers may not know what their colleagues are teaching 
in the classroom next <i.>or> Principals may ha\e difficulty generating 
consensus on school rules in a large faculty and among a large student 
Imch that changes once every three to six years. Given that schools 
strive tow aid main dilleicnt goals, accountability In a loosely coupled 
school may also be a problem. Coordination may be difficult, as 
connections between people in the school may rest more on happen* 
stance tlvm on design. As a result, planning in such areas as curriculum 
may sulfur. 

Descriptions of effective schools suggest that certain couplings or 
connections are necessary it schools are to be effective in producing 
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academic achievement. These crucial couplings can help school adminis- 
trators order their many competing priorities!. 

The school's schedule of time use \^ one such area. The lime 
schedule is a plan of how different subunits in a school are coupled or 
coordinated. Let's use as an example a school where there are four 
teachers for each grade, I J, and two kindergarten teachers. All 
teachers must ha\e lunch and planning periods during a school day that 
begins at 8:30 a.m. and ends at 2.45 p.m. Their classes must be 
scheduled for regular sessions with special teachers in library, art, 
mu \, or physical education, who also need lunch and planning time. 
The six school aides must be equally di\ided up among the cl<\ssroom 
teachers. Provision must be made lor scrung breakfast to 150 .students 
and supervising the playground and bus loading. And then, the 
Chapter I teachers need to ha\e access to students who must be pulled 
out of class lot special help- -but not during instruction in math and 
reading Special education students need to be mainstreamecl. There 
must be special schedules for assemblies and holidays, and a schedule 
for bathroom breaks and recess. 

The image presented here is one of.a tight!) coupled environment 
that is constrained bj time. The schedule is tight, usually figured to the 
minute. Such coupling, while necessary, ma) not be sufficient to 
produce student achievement above expectations. 

Although it is eas\ to understand wh) man) principals get seduced 
into spending most of their time managing such a situation (and schools 
do need full time management), we suspect that simpl) managing it is 
not enough. The school effectiveness research gi\es us hints about what 
else is important. Effective schools have time for teachers to plan and 
meet together, time for s)stematic supervision of classes, time for 
students to cov er the content that is tested. From case studies of leaders 
of effective schools, it appears that the) are able to structure at least 
some of their time in these areas. 0 

What we arc suggesting is that there are wavs to manage efficient* 
* I) to run the organization smoothly— while ensuring that a school us 
also effective, that it produces high student achievement through 
.coupling the "right" areas, student success, involvement, and coverage. 
The criterion of effective management should not be how well a 
principal maintains the school's, time schedule, although that is impor-. 
tant Rather, the criterion should be promoting student success, involve- 
ment, and coverage—the benchmarks of ah effective school. 

In the following storv, the principal's goal is to ensure high 
engagement and coverage o! appiopriatc academic content. I he story 
describes this principal's attempt to couple- his otgani/ation around 
engagement and coverage. * *> 
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Bill's Story 

When I first accepted the position of principal, each wmg of the school 
was running a separate K 4 program, using different texts and different 
teaching strategies. The three wings were verj competitive, each 
clauning supenoi tcsults and philusuph). Children were selected for 
each wing un the basis ul a draft. "I he wings were led b\ a head teacher 
in charge ul purchasing and stall supervision. I 'he- head teachers met 
with the superintendent as a group, e\en though I was the principal, I 
was not involved. It took me almost six months to figure out what 
exactly was going on in each wing of the .school. 

Oi.e wing had a nongiaded philusuph) where students progressed 
through the curriculum at their uwn pace. Anothei wing grouped 
ever) one within the grade according to abihtv and then had all kids 
change gioups about six to eight times a da). Teachers in thaj wing 
taught unl) certain subjects. The third wing had self contained class- 
rooms tur reading and math, but the rest uf the subjects were div ided 
among the teachers, each of whom saw all the students. The halls in 
each wing were always lull. I reallv couldn't tell exactl) where kids were 
it their parents wanted to find them. That's not a happ) situation Cor a 
principal. 

In the beginning, it a patent asked me to describe the school 
program, I couldn't do it. And when I could, it was complicated and 
tuntradictorv . At one point, I lemembet trying to explain w hv one child, 
whose mother thought she should be goi$g to middle school, was 
destined to spend anothei vear at the primar) school. It tinned out that 
the girl had lepeated second grade, but the svstcm was so unclear that 
her mother never realized it. The girl herself had no clue either, as the 
situation was ungraded. 

> 

Consensus Building 

It seemed to ine that the school's professional, stafi needed to build a 
consensus atound the goals and dnettiun of the school. We formed 
committees led b) the head teacheis and mvself and centered around 
the subject areas of reading, math, social studies, and science — to 
detetmine what essentials all children should master I used the slate's 
minimum competency program as a base a a long with foui oi five of the 
texts used in the vaiious wings. V\c also took a look at the standardised 
lesl specifications. Attci a-) eat, we had a list of units with objectives in 
each subject that alfuust cvuvonc agreed children should master. By 
focusing on content areas, the staff became more tightlv coordinated. 

During the dav, the wings ha* 1 43 minutes for gioup planning, led 
bv the w mg leaders, w hile their children w ent to gv m, music, library, or 
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art After discussion with the wing leaders, we moved to a grade-level 
plan, where the wjng leaderj, became grade-level leaders. We tried this 
out initially when the committees me; to decide units and objecWs lor 
each grade level During the second /ear, after discussion with the team 
leaders, I switched ever) one into self-contained classrooms with one 
teacher teaching the four major subjects to one group of students. We 
kept the planning time for the gradc'level teams, as we needed Jtv build 
a new consensus with these groups. Hie leaders of each wmg x now 
shouldered the leadership for grade-level meetings. After a tew months 
they reported that the team meetings concentrated on curriculum, as 
everyone now had the same curriculum content to teach, I he system 
now focused on teaching agreed on standard curriculum, and not 
everyone was pleased with this change. However, 1 figured that it's 
easier to coordinate curriculum and instruction within grade levels, 
rather than having three wings, each with their separate way of doing 
business In addition, this system encouraged teachers to take responsi- 
bility for a particular group of children and their learning. After a year, 
not as. man\ students were getting lost between the cracks in the 
curriculum. 
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Feedback ' » ' • 

Now that the professional staff agreed on the objectives students should 
master, 1 asked teachers to schedule when they would cover the 
objectives. Then I monitored their lesson plans to see that they were 
keeping up with their schedules, so that all students would have an 
opportunity to cover the material everyone had decided was impor- 
tant—the material that was on the standardized tests. 

This year, I had a way of hacking coverage, as teachers turned in 
their master) tests on each objective. Then I compared the dates they 
completed the units to their schedule of objectives. Most were able to 
keep up or catch up when thev fell behind. 1 think it had something to 
do with mv knowing where each teacher was and showing I was 
concerned. 

The grade level leaders and other teachers on the giade-Ievel team 
provided feedback that reinforced our consensus about what children 
should master The grade level groups discussed instructional strategies 
and did daily problen ,olv ing centcied around teaching and individual 
students, Most groups tend to plan togethei, and a few teams are now 
submitting group lesson plans. The gioup leaders report that they feel 
more successful because their roles are more closelv (inked to decisions 
about LUiTKiiIu n and instruction This feedback helps to reinforce our 
schoolN'acatlemic emphasis. 

Discipline presented problems when I took over the school, but the 
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problems were feduced when everyone changed to self-contained 
classrooms. Students were no lunger in the halls so much of the time, 
and individual teachers had responsibility fc>r a limited number of 
students. Hut we also developed a consistent set of rules for the school 
* during the second vear. We took a day in the summer to list routines 
kids were expected to U:!low lor such classroom activities as sharpening 
pencils, going to the bathroom, getting and putting back instructional 
'materials, and changing groups. This was one of the first activities the 
teachers completed as grade-level teams. The teams developed games to 
teach children these classroom management skills. 

We also rev lew ed the i ule\s w ith students through a demonstration. 
During the first couple of days of school, 1 stopped b) each teacher's 
classroom to see how the piogram was befng earned .out. 1 believe that 
prov idmg clear teedback'to students on the r.ules, dev eloping consensus 
about the iules, and making sure everyone received feedback on their 
implenn station may have contributed to fewer discipline problems. 



Modeling 

When 1 took the job as puiuipal, 1 had an image of the kind of school 1 
wanted almost a teeling that 1 earned around inside my hcvid. Of 
course, the trick is to torge the everyday life of the school so it matches 
the image, 1a cry month 1 try to put my excess energies into making 
reality ^riore like my image. 

„ By being hx\w and decisive, 1 trv to set a businesslike tone th«ft 
communicates, We aie here to learn and to teach. We know what it is 
that students are expected to leain. We know that oider is necessary for 
children to learn. We re proud to be part' of an organization that is 
succeeding and improving." Those four sentences suinmari/.e my awn 
image about what a school should be and what I am tiying to mold this 
school toward. . 

( trv Jkvusc my sell as a model tor others.. I wuik longer hours than 
most, and 1 build regulai classioom visits into mv schedule. Once a 
month I meet,w,ith grade level groups ol teacher^ during planning time 
to discuss pioblems and possibilities for the future. At lunch time, I 
spend a tew minutes chatting with staff, while making stfre urcjer is 
maintained m the caleteiia. lacultv meetings center around ^progr.am 
improvement and sometimes use the talents of our own staff. Reviewing 
and commenting on lesson plans and on teachers' and students' suc<5e,ss 
in mastenng objectives receive top priori!) one aUetnoon a week. While 
each ot these activities ov tilaps \v ith the next, the redundancy provided 
me w ith the knowledge 1 need to keep tabs on what is happening in the 
school. 1 do a lot of listening. 
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School Climate and My Beliefs 

I believe a school should be a safe plate where children go about the 
interesting business of learning in an orderly environment, a school 
with an academic emphasis and expectations for success. 1 believe that 
the leader of a school, usually the puncipal, creates the school environ- 
ment And ucating an cm iionnient for learning depends on putting 
your time where your mouth is. 

For me, there is a hierarchy of needs to attend to. First, 1 am 
concerned about an orderly environment. Is the school safe? Are 
children ph>sicall\ safe? 1 keep tabs-on the playground, the cafeteria, 
the classrooms to look for things like spilled food, kids coujd slip on, 
loose tiles, holes kids could trip in. But my idea of safety goes beyond 
just the phvsical I try to tind out w hether kids feel safe in the restrooms, 
on the play ing fields, in the locker rooms, in the gym, coming and going 
troni school, and most important, in the classrooms. I keep records of 
fights and office referrals and sit down once a month to take a look at 
developing patterns, to make sure the kids, their teachers, and, at times, 
their parents get help from grade level teams or others in resolving 
those problems. 

Is the school environment orderly? 1 look lor teachers and students 
being quiet in the halls during classes, between classes a friendly jostle is 
one thing, but no tunning or pushing. The teachers know 1 expect this 
and do a fine job. In the classrooms, a bus) buzz is not uncommon, and 
I look to see if students are engaged .and if the teacher is providing 
appropriate materials and classroom routines. For beginning teachers 
and those having difficulty maintaining order, I spend extra time 
supervising in their classrooms and conferencing with them afterwards. 
Grade level leaders and their teams help new teachers understand the 
school's luutincs, so* most new teachers make a smooth transition. 1 also 
check my own management to see what decisions I make that may 
disrupt school loutincs, such as use of the intercom, frequent school- 
wale assemblies, and scheduling such things as special area teacheis, 
substitutes, and phvsical e\ams. 

Is success expected? All students can succeed if given the time, the 
appropriate material, and the support and structure they need. 1 
monitor leport cards, teachers' uniLtest results, and standardized tests' 
carefully to determine patterns- of success in each class. While in 
classrooms, I check to see whether teachers rf urc gmng all children 
opportunities to participate, or spending more time with some kids and 
list, with others, ur just ignoring some kids. Grade-level leaders share 
with their teams strategies loi increasing student success through 
increasing teacher interaction with all students. I try to listen carefully 
w hen teachers talk about their problem" students, looking far ev tdence 
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that the teacher ha* iound wa>s tu use some ot each pioblem student'b 
abilities and attitudes to help enbiire that student's succobb. 

I also take a look at how mv own bcha\ior supports btudonib' and 
teachers' success. A supervisor) svstcm built on studofit engagement, 
content coverage, and success is one wnj I hope to ensure that the 
school |s effective. Through modeling, feedback, and consiyisiib build- 
ing, the beheLs I hold about schools aie becoming more of a reality. The 
norms ot a sate and oVderlv env iron men t u ith an academic emphasis are 
now uidelv held, as a school, we all appear to be reading off the same 
script. 

Implications for Superintendents 
and School .Boards 

In our review ot research on effective classrooms and schools, we found 
little attention paid tu the superintendent, tno central office staff, and the 
school 'board. Indeed, in some cases, schools weie effective because they 
buttered themselves against "interference" fiom the district s influence 
and requirements. I his suggests that main school s) stems may be very 
Iooselv coupled, with little coordination between individual schools and 
their programs. In such sv stems, effective, schools ma\ be created by 
dynamic* principals, but ineffective schools go unchecked. Where that is 
the case, superintendents and school boards need to create management 
and puhc\ stuictures that will couple the school svstem internal!) for 
increased student achievement. 

School boards and superintendents set # the long toim direction of ci 
school svstem. I"he\ control powerful organizational incentives, such as 
management stiucture and objectives, compensation plans, promotion 
criteria, accountability sv stems, and planning designs, Unfortunately, 
however, not all school s\ sterns gear these incentives to enhanced 
student achievement, at times, piomotions result from lack of perform- 
ance on the administrators pait, teacher planning time is reduced in 
times of austcritv, mises are basbd on longevitv rathei than merit. 

When the board and the supenntendent have developed a consen- 
sus oirthe school sv stem's tociis, on the otheji hand, then the organiza- 
tion is aioie I ike I\ to be structuied sv) that student achievement 
increases. Coupling school sv stems tot increased achievement requires 
attention to the following policv and management <jfeas. 

I. School distiict philosophy. That must) document needs to be 
reviewed and perhaps rewritten to show that student achievement is to 
receive pnoritv in the school district, it this is the consensus of the board 
and superintendent. 
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2. Policy analysis. Ihe policy manual should ba rcviewed to 
determine which procedures, support .student success, mv ulvement, and 
coverage Research reviewed in previous chapters suggests that the 
individual school ma\ need more autonomv in luring staff and expend- 
ing Kinds ll it is to be 'effective. Converse!) , more accountability of 
administrators and teachers ma\ need to by built into job descriptions, 
evaluations, and salary schedules. 

3. Goal setting. The school board and superintendent need to reach 
a consensus not only that student achievement is important, but that it 
can be improved Goals for the district should center around that 
improvement (See Appendix 2 foi an example from Kent, Washington, 
School District No. 415.) 

4. Financial structure. The district's financial structure should be 
reviewed to determine how its policies ami procedures impact on 
student involvement, coverage, and success. For example, if staff 
development is a centralized function funded through the central office, 
then it js no t like l> that such mono) will address all schools' individual 
needs for increasing student iiuoKcment, success, and coverage. In- 
stead, the schools may need line items in their budgets 'for staff 
development to support changes deemed appropriate at the school 
level Acquisition of curriculum material and equipment could be ' 
funded in a similar fashion. 

5. Accountability. The superintendent should be held accountable 
^to the board, not only for how district funds are spent, but also for 

student achievement. A quarterl) report on student involvement, 
success, and coverage should be considered as important as a financial % * 
statement The school board should go on record as being accountable to 
local citizens lor impro\ing student achievement. The superintendent 
should be held accountable b) the board for principals' performance. 

6. Speed of results. Change happens relatively slow I>. The changes 
we describe Would take most school s) stems a mimmum.ol live years to 
implement, and longer "injarger school systems. 

7. Superintendent's contract. The average term oi a superinten- 
dent's contract is approximate!) three years. Ironically, substantial 
changes in schools take much longei. School boards that want consist- 
ent leadership should considei longei term contracts w ith superinten- 
dents. 

- 8. Teacher contracts. Contiacts between the board and the teachers 
association should be reviewed to determino which ptuvisions help or 
hinder student involvement, success, and coverage. I he length of the 
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teaching da), .planning, time, btaflf development, curriculum develop- 
ment, sick leave, and termination procedure* could all impact on 
student achievement. In some cases, adequate student involvement 
. may lunge on a longer teaching da) with provision for teacher planning 
time. . 

Summary , K 

How a school sv&teniis run gives messages about what is important. A 
.school that ib loobcl) coupled ma) not engage student* successfully 
enough so that the) fulfill the school's expectations. A loosely coupled 
school may have no organizational press for achievement. On the other 
hand, elective schools tend to be coupled of coordinated to produce 
student achievement. In our stor), Jiill used the three leadership 
** piocesbcb oi cuiibensus building, feedback, and modeling in building a 
school that ib Instructional!) coupled. Biief suggestions about the role of 
.superintendents and bchool boards in helping to develop instructionally 
coupled schools concluded the chapter. The next chapter focuses on 
assessing the effectiveness ot your own school. 



7. 

Assessing 

School Effectiveness 



The indicator* of effective schools and classrooms that we have dis- 
cussed are specific and, in most cases, measurable. For those who want 
to assess their own schools or school systems, we offer a questionnaire 
in this chapter that summarizes these indicators of effectiveness. The 
questions are organized according to the major categories of our model: 
student behaviors, teacher behaviors, supervision, school climate, lead- 
ership, and student achievement. 

The questions appear in the first column of the questionnaire. 
Following edch question, in parentheses, is an index to the pages on 
which more information about the question can be found. The remain- 
ing five columns are for respondents to enter comments about the 
question. 

In the second column, each question should be answered by 
indicating "Y" (yes) or "N" (no). The next column asks for an indication 
of how certain you are of your response. "0" is completely uncertain and 
"?" is completely certain Naturally, not everyone in a school system can 
be certain about air the questions asked here. Where there appears to be 
consensus about the certo-nty^or uncertainty of a particular response, 
these data may give duet about areas where more data are needed. 
Again, the questionnaire is set up so that you are the judge of the 
meaning of patterns in the data. 

The column headed "What Data Do You Have?" is the most 
important. Here you are to indicate the kind of data that allowed you to 
answer the question "yes" or "no." This information may come from 
your experience as a teacher in a particular classroom or as administrator 
of a particular school. Or it may come from such sources as lesson plans, 
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logs oi classroom interaction, calendars, evaluation reports, hearsay, or 
rumor. Try to be as specific as possible, for it may be important to know 
where .some people get their data. Principals may get their data from 
teachers' plans, for example, while school board members r ^y get 
theirs from parents or students they happen to know. Such sources may 
pdint to way*, to systematize the school's data-gathering and reporting 
systems so that consensus is generated by everyone's having similar 
information. 

In the next column, indicate who is responsible for the task or 
function in question. If you know who is responsible, write in that 
person's title, if no one is responsible, write in "no one." Finally, in the 
last column write in the title of the person who checks to make sure .the 
responsible person is carrying out the responsibility. If no one performs 
such checks, write in "no one." Figure 1 shows how one principal filled 
out the first question. 

01 necessity, the questions are quite general. For example, question 
6 asks, "On the average, do students experience high levels of success in 
their daily woik?" A precise answer to this question would require a 
knowledge of what happens in each classroom and at each grade level in 
each school. While we aren't suggesting that this information be 
collected on a systematic basis all the time, it might be interesting to 
check such data occasionally, especially in light of the great range of 
. success on academic tasks that has been documented in previous 
studies. For example, the principal might ask for all teachers to report on 
how the students in their classes did on Friday's spelling test, or how 



Figure 1. Sample Response to the Questionnaire. 



Student Behaviors 

Involvement: 

1. On the average, is reading/language arts scheduled for 
at least two hours a day in elementary school? (10-12, 



Answer 


Certainty 


Y/N 


0-5 


Y 


*5 
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Responsi- 
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What Data Do You Have? 


bility? 


Checks? 


School schedule 


Principal 


Principal 


Teachers' lesson plans 


Teacher 




(except kindergarten) 
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many children are failing English year after year, as possible ways to 
answer that question. 

Some people we have shared the questions with were amazed that 
anyone would even want to question such things: "Most people take 
these things for granted/' Whether most students are involved with 
academic work for most of the school day, for example, seems like a 
question it should not be necessary to ask in a school. Unfortunately, 
such obvious questions do need to be addressed. We believe that most 
'schools will find such an exercise very confirming, however, because 
most schools are doing well on many of these indicators. The school 
administrators or supervisors who can answer most of these questions 
with a high degree of confidence are those who have designed effective 
management and supervision systems. For them, such questions and 
their answers will confirm their hard work and may suggest further 
areas for improvement. The answers may also indicate where the 
system can be more tightly coupled or coordinated. 

Don't think that change strategies will be implemented quickly, 
however. As our next chapter indicates, it takes time to build an effective 
school. Organizational change happens over a three- to five-year period, 
so we suggest that, to start with, a staff should choose only one change 
area where success appears likely. The more difficult areas can be 
tackled in later years. 

« *■* 

Using the Questionnaire 

This questionnaire will work best when it is used by small groups of 
people who are concerned with student achievement. We suggest that 
groups interested in using the questionnaire begin with the student 
behavior questions, as these are most closely linked with student 
achievement. Three scenarios are suggested: 

• Scenario 1: school level. At a faculty meeting, the research on 
student involvement, coverage, and success can be summarized. Then 
members of the faculty and administration fill out the questionnaire for 
the first seven questions. Results arc tabulated according to grade level, 
and patterns across grade levels are generated as each grade level 
reports its findings. After the faculty meeting, grade-level representa- 
tives meet with the principal to discuss implications for program 
modification. When this is completed, another faculty meeting is held to 
review the research and answer the set of questions on teacher behav- 
iors. Such a scenario may be most effective where schools are not 
strongly coordinated by a central office and each school has a high 
degree of autonomy and control over resources. 
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• Scenario 2: district level. Tor those districts that would like to take 
a look at how the district management structure influences school 
effectiveness, we recommend the following scenario. At a meeting of the 
management team (principals, relevant central office administrators, 
and the superintendent), paiticipants review research on the particular 
dimension where change could most easily occur. They then fill out the 
questionnaire in that area, discern patterns across schools in the district, 
and general implications for change. 

• Scenario 3: school board level. The school board has a vital role in 
setting the general direction of the district. This questionnaire can be 
useful to the board in hiring the next superintendent. For example, 
question 4 on the questionnaire can be turned into an interview 
question. "\ low will you be able to assure the school board that students 
are covering the content and skills measured by our standardized t,csts?" 
By using suth a question, the board not only gets an indication of the 
candidate's competence, but also gives the message that student 
achievement is important. School boards and superintendents can also 
use the questions to help set priorities for the coming year, Priorities can 
be set during a planning session at which board members are asked .to 
rank the questions in the order of their importance for improvement 
during the coming year. The questionnaire then gives the superinten- 
dent and other administrators a structured way to look at the school 
district. 

The questionnaire should be used as a process helper, focusing 
attention on significant questions but leaving it to the participants to 
decide what areas to collect data <>n and what the patterns in the data 
mean. Even the extensive research reported here is not strong enough to 
provide definitive standards in ajl areas for all schools. On the other 
hand, the areas delineated by thJ questions do have significance for all 
schools that want to improve the f ir effectiveness. 

I he data generated by the iquestionnaire may be threatening to 
.some members of a school's organization. A school board member we 
met outside a conference session with the title, "Is Your School 
Ellective?" said he was frightened by the question and wasn't sure he 
really wanted to know the answer. A principal we spoke to responded, 
Mow am I supposed to pay attention to all those questions and still run 
the school?" Another board member commented, "Now I have some- 
thing to ask the superintendent next time we decide about his raise." 
Underlying these response* is a potential for conflict that can surface 
using this questionnaire. At the center of the conflict is what makes a 
school effective, and this is an important idea to debate. We would also 
like to emphasize that, there seem to be no universal prescriptions that 
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are appropriate for all classroom*,, all schools, or all districts. Rather, 
research and experience point to a number of areas that should receive 
focused attention when school or classroom effectiveness is an issue. 

Despite any conflicts that might arise, the data generated by the 
questionnaire should be used to enhance the school's effectiveness. One 
way to analyze that data is to look for patterns of response, Three such 
patterns are: 

# • Pattern 1. Everyone answers "yes" to the question, otes similar 
data sources, names the same people as responsible, and agrees on who 
does the checking. If the data listed are similar to what is found in the 
research, then this pattern probably indicates that the school is effective 
when it comes to that particular question, or that a consensus has 
developed in this area. 

• Pattern 2. Answers in the "yes/rib" column are inconsistent. 
People cite different data sources and are unclear about who is responsi- 
ble and who should check. This pattern may indicate that the formal 
organization pays little attention to this particular area. Or, it may 
indicate that different people perceive the answers in different ways, 
which suggests the need for further discussion, building toward consen- 
sus. 

• Pattern 3. Everyone answers "no" and leaves blanks in many 
other columns. A consensus of "no" answers may indicate that the 
school or district is ignoring one of the factors that may lead to a more 
effective school. 

After the data are collected and analyzed, priorities for change 
should be focused on those areas most likely to influence student 
achievement. In our model, those areas are student and teacher behav- 
iors. Of course, management systems need to be in place to ensure the 
efficiency of any change. And the school board needs to understand and 
support the process if long-term improvement is sought. Such change is 
the central theme of the following chapter. 



Questionnaire for Assessing .School and Classroom Effectiveness. 



Student Behaviors 

Involvement: 

1. On the average, is reading/language arts scheduled for 
f at least two hours a day in elementary school? (10-12, 

14-15, App. 1) 

2. On the average, is math scheduled for 50 minutes a day 
in elementary school? (10-12, 14-15, App. 1) 

3. Are most students involved most of the time? (3-4, 10- 
11, 14-15, 22-23, 54, 57-§8, 64-65, 67, 69-70, App, 1) 

Coverage: 

4. Are students covering the content and skills measured 
by the outcome measure? (3-4, 11-15, 22-23, App. 1) 

5. Have students mastered the prerequisites before work- 
ing on new skills? (11-13, 15-16) 

Success: 

6. On the average, do students experience high levels of 
success in their daily work? (3-4, 13-15, 21-23, 60, App. 

1) _ _ ' 

7. On the average, do students master most of the content 
• covered in reading/language arts and math? (13-16, 66- 

67) 



Answer 

Y/N 



Certainty 

0-5 



TMchtr Behaviors 

Planning: 

^ 8. Do teachers, early in the year, plan for the content to be 
covered during the year? (5, 16-17) 

9. Do teachers plan, in advance, so that materials and ac- 
tivities are closely linked to the objectives and goals by 
which the program is evaluated? (16-17, 57-59, 64, 67) 

10. Do teachers have and use-data on prior achievement of 
their students? (3, 16-17) 

1 1. Have teachers prepared plans for developing classroom 
management before the first. day of school that include: 

—analyzing classroom tasks 
-—identifying expected behaviors 
—developing ways to teach rules and procedures? (5, 
17-19) 



12. Do teachers plan for and expect students to succeed? 
45, 49, 52, 54, 57-59, 61, 63, 71, 74) 

13. Are classroom disruptions infrequent? (57-59, 69-70) 



Classroom Management: 

14. Does the teacher ensure that transition from one activity 
to another is done with a minimum, loss of instructional 
time? (18, 57-59) 

15. Are all students provided approximately equal opportuni- 
ty to respond and become involved in instruction? (52, 
57-58, 62) 
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Answer 

Y/N 


Certainty 
0-5 


What Data Do You Have? 


WhoM 
Responsi- 
bility? 


Who 
Chtcks? 


16. Does the teacher consistently enforce the classroom 
rules and procedures so discipline problems are infre- 
quent? (18-19, 51, 57-58, 60*64, 69-70, 74, 75, 79) 








i 




17. Does the teacher start lessons on time and continue 
without interruption? (57-59, 67) 


- — 


. _ — 






Instruction: " , * 

18. Do teachers spend sufficient time presenting, demon- 
strating, and/or explaining new content and skills to the 
whole group of students in the classroom? (5, 19-21, 23, 
57-59, 62, 64, 67) 





• 






19. Are the teacher's explanations and directions clear and 
understandable? (19-20, 64) 


- - — * 


~~ . , r 






-20rDo teachers-provide-adequate opportunity-for-students. 
to practice and reinforce newly acquired skills and con- 
tent where help is available? (19-20, 57-58, 60) 














21. Do teachers monitor students' performances and pro- 
vide constructive feedback, as needed? (18, 20, 54) 


— 






22. Do teachers assign Independent practice activities such 
as seatwork and homework only after students have _ 
demonstrated understanding of a skill or concept? (207 
57-59, 79) 













23. Do teachers use a system for monitoring and recording 
achievement of instructional objectives? (20*21, 59) 

Supervision 

24. Do$s the principal regularly observe classroom instruc- 
tion? (54-55, 63-64)-* 



25. Does the principal meet regularly with teachers to dis- 
cuss classroom practices? (54-55) 

26. Has the school, as an organization, specified procedures 
and criteria for evaluating instructional personnel that fo- 
cus on student management, success, and coverage? 
(25*28,60-61,74) 

27. Have principal and staff received training in procedures 
of evaluating and supervising so that principal and staff 
know about the rules under which supervision and eval- 
uation are conducted? (28-30, 63-64) 



28i Do conflicts inherent in the supervising and evaluating 
_ process surface from the.viewpoint oUhe principaKand 
..... teachers? (30/44)_ 

29. Are the data patterns recorded during supervision and 
evaluation related to valued outcomes such as student 
engagement, success, and coverage? (5-6, 26-27, 54- 
55) ■ * 

School Climate 

Academic Emphasis: 

30. Do students expect to and actually master the academic 
work? (19, 49, 52, 54, 57-58, 61-62. 71) 



31. Do teachers and principal support the academic focus of 
the school by spending most of the day on instructional 
activities? (5-6, 23, 54-55, 57-58, 66-67, 78-79) 

32. Do teachers give and mark homework? (5-6, 57-60, 79) 

% ^ 

33. Do teachers reward and reinforce .actual achievement? 
(52 t 54, 74, 78-79) 

34. Is academic learning the* primary focus of the school? 
(63-65, 79) 



Orderly Environment: 

35.' Do students perceive congruence among the faculty in 
enforcing school rules and strictly controlling classroom 
behavior? (6, 51, 57-58, 61-67, 69-71, 74, 76-77, 79-80) 



36. Do a large majority of students hold positions of respon- 
sibility, participate in schoolwide activities, use the li- 
brary, and care for school resources? (52, 57-59, 61-62, 
66-67, 69, 77-79) 

x 37, Are punishments delivered in a way that indicates firm 
disapproval of misbehaviors while avoiding humiliation 
and avoiding modeling violence? ($1, 59-60, 74, 76, 79) 

38. Are teachers available, to consult with students about 
problems? (57-61) 



Answer 



Certainty 
0-5 



What Data Do You Have? 



Whott 
Rtaponal- 

bility? 



Who 
Chtcks? m 



Expectations tot Success; 

39. Do students feel the school helps them to master the ac- 
ademic work? (49, 52, 54, 57-58, 61, 63-64, 77, 79. 87- 

88) * . ' 

40. Do principal and teachers believe and expect all stu- 
dents, regardless of race or class, to master the aca- 
demic work? (6, 54, 61, 63-64, 70-71, 76) 

41. Do students believe that work is more important than 
luck in order to succeed? (49, 52, 54, 57-58) 

Modeling: 

42. Are positive models of behavior provided by teachers 
* and administrators? (6, 59, 63-64, 73-76) 

43. Do teachers praise student for work well done? (18, 52, 
54. 57-58, 60, 67-68) 

• 44. Is the principal perceived by staff and, students as mod- 
eling the expectation of fair arid equal treatment? (63-65. 
73-74) 

~Con$en§us'Bulfdlng? ~ 

^45. Is course planning done by a group of teachers? (57-58, 
60-61, 68, 76-77) 

46. Do high proportions of students hold positions of respon- 
sibility? (52, 57-59, 62, 69) 

47. Do teachers have extensive contact with a limited num- 
ber of students in several aspects of* their education? 
(19, 50", 54/ 





*> 


* 






■ 

■ -V - -. 


Answer 

V/U 

T/n 


Certainty * 


What Data Do You Have?' 


Whose 
Responsi- 
bility? 


Who 
Checks? q 


48. Have teachers and administrators come to a working 
■ consensus on patterns of acceptable behavior for staff, 
E students,' and administrators? (6-7, 50-52, 54-55, 57-58, 
P 61,65,68,75-77,84.85) 


. . 




* 




I 

_ 8 


49. Does the school teach those who work and learn there. > 
that they can get ahead without 'something or someone 
stopping them? ^49, 52, 54, 57-59, 64, 68, 71, 87-88) 










WOOLS / 


Feedback: 

50. Do teachers provide rewards for actual achievement and 
praise students for work well done?" (18, 51, 54, 57-59, 
67) 










z 

0 

' - e 

8 


61. Does the principal regularly observe classrooms and 
confer with teachers on instructional matters? (54-55, 
* 63-64) 


- 




* 

» 


- 


ROOMS , 


'52. Do teachers feel their views are represented in decision 
making? (61» 64, 68, 78) b . . - * 


-~ 


- - 








53. Does the feedback students receive in terms of rewards 
and praise outnumber punishments? (51, t 57-58, 60) 






<- 






54. Does the principal provide a reliable system of support, 
\ appropriate inservice training for' staff, and opportunities' 
for staff to coordinate their, actions in the areas of in* 
• > struction and discipline? (6, 51-52, 54-55, 57-58, 63-64, 
« 78-80,85-86) 














i 


lOo 

*> 
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Studtnt Achievement 

55. Are achievement tests used to evaluate attainment of 
basic skills? (3, 7-8, 16-'17) 



56. Do students from poorer families achieve as well as stu- 
dents from middle-class families? (3, 48-49, 52-54, 63) 

57. Are standardized achievement test results reported in , 
bsable )orm to: 

—students 
—teachers 
—administrators 
—school board members 
—community? (16, 88-90) % 

^ — r*c . . _ 

58.. Has the school board set student achievement as a ma- 
jor goal for the school system? (88-90, App, 2) 

59. * Do management and instructional systems exist that 

support student achievement? (54-55, 57-58, 63-64, 78- 
80) # 

p — _ 

60. Are the results of achievement tepts used to modify the 
curriculum or instructional program^? (3, 7-8, 16-17) 




8, 

Principles of the 



Improvement Process 



In previous chapters we reviewed research relating to effective class- 
roumb «jnd schools and identified a relatively few essential characteris- 
tics that differentiate mpre and lebb effective bchoolb. We also suggested 
how principals, superintendents, and bchool boards can use this infor- 
mation to improve schools under their control. 

The .purpose of this chapter is to offer a few guidelines for school 
improvement efforts taken from research and from our experience. 
These guidelines are not intended as an in-depth review or synthesis, 
and readers are referred to Emnck and Peterson (1978), Lehming and 
Kane (1981), Pincus and Williams (1979), and Zaltman, Florio, and 
Sikorski (1977) for more complete reviews. 

Berman (1981) has identified three stages of the improvement 
process, mobilization, implementation, and institutionalization. The 
problems faced in each of these three stages are different, as are the 
expected outcomes. Therefore, our suggestions are grouped under these 
three rubrics. 

"" , ' ._-A 

Mobilization 

Mobilization, or getting started, include^ such activities as planning, 
assessing needs, setting an agenda, determining resources, and creating 
awareness. Of course, one of the most important activities is the 
decision to actually adopt an innovation or begin a change effort. Three 
guidelines should be kept in mind regarding the mobilization process: 
(1) the innovation should be a long-range, focused effort; (2) an 
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appropriate entry point must be selected, and (3) the central role of the 
principal must b£ considered. o 

Plan a Long-Range, Focused Effort 

Too often, we want a quick fix. We believe a three-hour inservice session 
(or better yet, a one-hour session) will solve our problems. Solutions 
should be easy, painless, and cheap, we think. But guess what? That's 
not the way it is. School improvement takes time and hard work. It may 
even cost money, « 

Our experience suggests that anyone attempting to make more than 
a minor change should pian on three to five years for implementation: 
We don't know why that idea is foreign to so many superintendents. 
Most districts have five-year plans for equipment replacement — why not 
for instruction? Note that in the vignette in Chapter 1 the principal is 
reflecting on three years of effort. Imagine if the changes he made had all 
been attempted in one-year. 

To full) implement activities that will create the characteristics we 
described earlier (if most of them are not already present) requires a 
long-range, sustained effort. Changing behavior and changing norms 
takes time. One change project found that just trying to improve 
communication skills in a faculty is counterproductive unless more than 
twenty-four hours of training is provided (Runkel and Schmuck, 1974). 

In addition to having a long-rango perspective, the improvement 
process should also be focused. Fullan and Pomfret (1977) found that 
innovations are more likely to be successful if the goals are discrete and 
moderately complex. Under t)ie model presented in this monograph, 
the ultimate goal is the improvement of student achievement, short- 
range goals would be changes in the dimensions affecting student 
achievement (that is, student behavior, teacher behavior, supervision, 
school norms and values, and school leadership). 

Change in any one of these dimensions might be considered a 
major innovation in and of itself. Therefore, it is probably unwise to 
focus on all of the dimensions in one year. Ra'her, the entire,model 
might be presented and one or two dimensions targeted as the focus for 
getting started. Then, as the staff becomes proficient in one skill, a new 
dimension can be targeted. 

In fact, our experience show.s that each of the student behavio, » 
might best be treated as a separate change area. We have found that 
teachers can be enthusiastic about learning the skills involved in 
observing and improving student involvement. But when the schedule 
requires training on coverage before teachers, feel comfortable and 
proficient in the first area, they become frustrated. 

Tta importance of having a clear and shared focus for the whole 
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elfort somewhat akin to the "image" mentioned in an earlier chapter 
(Remhard et al., 1980) cannot be overemphasized. All the staff should 
be able to see a picture ot what their school will be when the effort has 
borne iruit. As we said earlier, the model combining classroom and 
school factors provides an organizing framework to tie together various 
impro\ement activities. Moreover, staff must understand how these 
\anous activities contribute to reaching that goal. They must see how 
both increasing time on task and analyzing test content can lead to 
improved student achievement. This will help avoid the all-too-preva- 
lent teelmg that change is being made 1 for the sake of change or that the 
staff must put up with a new fad each year. We have heard many 
teachers su), "Theie's no need to take this seriously. Next year they'll 
want us to tr) something else." It the staff understands the goal, they 
are. more likely to accept and support the work involved. 

Select an Appropriate Entry Point 

Given that the improvement process will take more than one year and 
that ever) thing can't be started at once, it is important to select an 
appiopnate enti) point. One crucial consideration is whether the staff 
peiceivc^ an important problem or an "opportunit) for improvement" 
(Haveloek, 1970). 1 hat is, there may be problems that are not percei\ed 
or aeknow ledged bv the staff, but in order to attack those problems you 
ma) need to begin w ith the staffs list. It they see ) ou are willing to help 
with what they believe to be problems, then the) are more likely to 
cooperate in efforts focusing on the problems you perceive. 

Since the student, teacher, and school-level factors are interdepen- 
dent, \ou v\ill often find that a single activit) ma) lead to 'improvement 
in more than one area. For example, the process of learning to improve 
student engaged time usuallv involves the principal and teachers in 
communicating about academic goals and learning a common vocabu- 
lary to describe a classroom. This often results in the teachers seeing the 
principal as more concerned about academics and the staff having 
greater consensus on expectations for teaching. The communication in 
the tiaining session can also help build more appropiiate norms for 
teacher behavior. 

Another consideration is that it ma) be best not to start with the 
most severe pioblem, since solving it ma\ require the most time, work, 
and skill. Rather, begin on a problem on which there can be some 
progress rather soon (Haveloek, 1970). This success will reinforce the 
staff for their efforts. 

Consider the Role of the Principal 

A strong principal is one of the hallmarks of an effectiv e school, and any 
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attempt to make a substantial, lasting impact on a school must involve 
its principal. This has been shown in repeated studies of school change 
(Wellisch et al., 1978; German and McLaughlin, 1975, Sikorski et al., 
1976, Lipharn, 1977, Little, 1981). In a recent study of school-based 
organisational development efforts, Stout and Roue (1981) found that 
the single best predictor of success was the principal's estimation, before 
the project was implemented, of how successful it was likely to be in his 
or her school. Those principals who predicted failure were not likely to 
support the innovation. Similarly, in a review of the results of a major 
stuJy of change conducted by the Rand Corporation, McLaughlin and 
Marsh (1978) noted that the principal attitude was critical to the long- 
term results of change piojccts. They found that verv few ol the projects 
toward w hich the principal displaved^un/avoial^e attitudes wore able to 
be successfully implemented. T> 

What is it that principals do that makes them so crucial to change 
efforts^ A stud) b) Rcinhaid (1980) suggests several behaviors by which 
principals can make an impact. Tirst, the) show commitment to the 
concept and .vision of the project a"t the outset. Second, principals work 
to achieve role claritv tor all the participants. Next, the) butler the staff 
bj negotiating with competing environmental pressures. Then they 
secure and provide the neccssai) resources. I" nail), the) provide social 
support as well as attach participating themselves. Such behavior 
seems to endow the concept of leadership with explicit meaning. 

But crucial as the) are to the change effort, not all principals support 
innovations In one district, fot example, onentations weru scheduled at 
two schools. At one school, tlv* principal notified teachers well in 
advance of the atter school meeLng and its puipose, had the room and 
equipment read), and v>as on halid to learn and help, At the other, 
teachers were lold on I) at the last minute to report to the meeting. The 
room was not arranged adequatcl), and the principal showed no signs 
of support. Little wondei that man) more teachers in the lust school 
than in the second volunteered to participate. 



Implementation 

Implementation is the process of actually following through with an 
innovation. It includes all of the activities necessary to carry out the 
innovation at a specific site. Two activities that are especiall) important 
are adapting the innovation to local circumstances and clarifying the 
innovation continual!) as it is being used. Two guidelines seem to be 
particular!) relevant, continually monitor and evaluate the implementa- 
tion, and complete what you start. 
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Monitor and Evaluate 

Monitoring whether your activities* are being carried out db planned and 
evaluating whether the activities* are having the intended effect is 
essential (Pincus and Williams, 1979, Wcllisch et ah, 1978). First, if what 
you planned did not occur, there is no ben.se in trying to bee if it worked. 
Second, tt what wab planned was implemented, you need to know if it 
worked or whether you bhould try bomething else. The data-gathering 
suggestions in Chapterb 2 and 4 and in Appendix 1 can provide 
information for monitoring and evaluation. 

Beyond the value of monitoring and evaluation for decision making 
lb their- symbolic importance. Conducting thebc functionb honebtly 
bendb a clear bignal that plans are to be earned out and results are 
expected. 

Tinall), evaluation permits public acknowledgment of accomplish- 
ments Tnade, thereby reinforcing the effort. 

Complete What You Start 

*Bc biire to carr) through what you bet out to do. If you ( allo\\ effortb to 
die oi lo be continually pobtponed, you may kill an) chance of getting 
the btaft to be berioiib about future improvement effoitb. In one project, 
tor example, each training bebbion that wab scheduled wat .cancelled at 

. the last minute by the pnneipal. Teachers became increasingly frustrated 
and less willing to continue with follow-up activities between sessions. 
While reasons for cancelling an activity are often legitimate, the princi- 
pal should realize the consequences and weigh the alternatives. 

Not onl) must >ou identify what you are willing to finish, but you 
must also identify what you have the resources to complete. If a 
particular activity specifies that 15 houis oCinscrCicc training are needed 
but only b hours are left m the school yeaiy it is unrealistic to expect that 
activity to be eompleted that >eai. It may be acceptable to complete only 
b ot the 15 hours, but make it clear that this is onl) one phase and more 
will follow the next year. 

* Institutionalization 

Institutionalization is the process of stabilizing or establishing new 
routines as part of the ongoing operation of the system. We offer one 
guideline relating to the institutionalization stage, move from "project" 
status to "standard operating procedure" as qukkly as possible. As long 
as a school improvement, effort is seen as a project, it is quite vulnerable 
(Corbett, 1983). The quicker it become* part of the ongoing operation of 
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the school or district, the more likely it is to endure. 

Certainl) man} of the activities required to implement the improve- 
ment effort do not need to be continued. I3ut the critical features of the 
project must become institutionalized or made a part of the school 
norms and work beha\ior. For example, a principal can regularly 
obsene engaged time as pait of the routine, ongoing operation of the 
school. A principal in Delawaic does just this (Baile) and Morrill, 1980). 
She observes each teacher sex eial times a \ ear and includes engagement 
rate as a regular pa.t of that observation. 1 In the same way, compiling a 
school year planning guide for academic content can be' as routine as 
compiling absentee lists. In short, these critical activities need to be seen 
as normal. 



Conclusion 

The research findings from the prev ious chapteis can ser\e as the target 
of school improvement efforts. In other chapters, we have offered 
suggestions for assessing these critical areas and monitoring any 
change. We hope that this chapter has offered a lew principles of how to 
put together a geneial strateg) for impro\ement, It will not be easy or 
quick, but it can be done. 
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Summary 



Schools can be effective in producing high student achievement, a safe 
environment, low delinquency, good student behavior, and high atten- 
dance regardless of students' socioeconomic status. In effective class- 
rooms, achievement on standardized tests is linked to the amount of 
time a student actively works on academic content, the amount bf 
content the studimt covers that is on the standardized test, and the 
student's success on daily assignments and unit tests. 

Student involvement, coverage, and success can be enhanced by 
teachers' actions in the classroom, by supervisors' and principals' work 
with teachers, and by school leadership that structures the organization 
to create a positive school climate. For example, teachers, through 
planning, classroom management, and instructional procedures, and 
principals, through their supervision, influence the degree to which 
students, are involved, cover the appropriate content, and succeed in 
daily assignments and unit tests. These indicators of effective class- 
rooms are also found in the research on effective schools. For example, 
school leaders can enhance a school's effectiveness by emphasizing 
academics, promoting an orderly environment, and reinforcing expecta- 
tions of success. Principals and teachers can create such a positive school 
climate by modeling appropriate behavior, providing feedback on 
academics and discipline, and -building- a consensus about school goals 
related to achievement and discipline. 

While schools can be focused on student involvement, success, and 
coverage, it is not a simple If adequate time is to be spent on basic 
skills instruction in reading and math, then such instruction will "use 
up" significant portions of the.school day. Teachers and principals .face 
difficult choices in deciding how to allocate time Schools are experienc- 
ing increasing demands for education in a wide variety of subjects, such 
as tamily living, vocations, computers, environmental education, and 
nutrition education, along with subjects already in most school curricu- 
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la -art, music, shop, physical education, and health. Time, probably 
more than money, dictate* school priorities. Decisions about time 
allocation aren't new, of course, but more is now known about the 
relationship of time to student achievement. Curricular decisions can 
now be more precise, albeit morv, complicated, because of our knowl- 
edge about the impact of student involvement on student achievement. 

Similar dilemmas exist for coverage— particularly if one basis for 
determining adequate coverage is standardized tests. Standardized tcsls 
in any subject area do not cover all the essential skills and knowledge in 
that area. In communications skills, for example, standardized tests >, 
cover such skills as reading comprehension of short passages, phonetic 
analysis, and usa£& but often ignore writing, oral language, and an 
analysis of other media. Using knowledge about the relationship of 
coverage to student achievement, school leaders can weigh what is 
important to cover in any curriculum. We have some tools, such as 
objectives and curriculum alignment procedures, for keeping trac'k of 
the contents of the school's curriculum. Progress is even being made in 
mapping the "hidden curriculum" of schools (Bussis, Chittendon, and 
Amarel, 1976). These tools can assist school districts in focusing their 
instructional programs. The anecdotes and research summaries from 
this book contain other suggestions. 

f l( success fosters success, as the research on effective schools and 
classrooms indicates, .then schuol leaders ma)' want to examine how 
schools as organizations encourage students' success. Indeed, a number 
of our nation's schools are organized to screen students so that only the. 
"better" ones remain for further education. The United States has been 
remarkably successful in educating large numbers of students for a 
greater number of years than an) other country. Nevertheless, the 
tension continues between sorting students and ensuring that all 
students master the cuniculuin. The research cited.here suggests that all 
students uJ/i master the content and concepts of a school's curriculum. 

The research on effective schools points to a school's organization 
and leadership as major contributors to positive school outcomes. For 
example, Ruttcr (1979) found that students who attended effective high 
schooJs in inner-city London were less likely to have their names 
recorded in police records.. The schools with lower delinquency rates 
also had higher attendance, 'higher achievement, and lower rates of 
violence and vandalism within the schools. Such evidence leads to the 
conclusion that schools, as organizations; have a significant effect on 
students' academic and sbcial lives] 

Other studies suggest that the leadership of the school, particularly 
the principal, pla)s a critical role in positive school outcomes. Such 
leaders organize the school so that teachers .maximize student involve- 
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ment and success. Effective schools have leaders who reinforce an 
academic emphaws, an orderly environment, and expectations for 
success from student* and staff. Leaders reinforce these norms by 
.modeling desired behaviors, providing appropriate feedback, and* gen- 
erating a consensus about the purpose of the school. The questions in 
Chapter 7 suggest areas that leaders of effective schools have in 
common. 

The research on effective school leadership is strong enough that we 
can begin using ll in planning and performance appraisals of schools 
and their leaders. Again, this is mueh°more easily said than done. The 
design ufpldiib and appraisals begs a discussion about what is important 
tor children to learn, for schools to teach, and for a school's leadership to 
nurture and direct. The successful judgments made in the past can now 
be bolstered by findings that correlate with school outcomes. 

In summary: 

1. Research points to questions that can be aske ' to determine the 
effectiveness of schools. 

2. Measurement of school and classroom effectiveness is possible in 
„ terms ot both outcomes— such as achievement, attendance, safety, and 

student behavior— and processes— such as students', teachers', and 
principals' behaviors of modeling, feedback, and consensus building, 

3. Areas that contribute to school effectiveness are under the 
control of those who structure, direct, and govern, the schools. 

findings trom the research on effective schools and classrooms are 
not meant to be used as /hammers, they should not be held as ultimate 
and fixed standards for all, schools. On the other hand, they shouldn't be 
ignored, particularly by schools in which student achievement could 
improve. These findings provide one way to test individual practices 
and assumptions about the complex realities of schools against findings 
that may be more reliable and valid and involve a.grealer number of 
schools. This review frames questions for those interested in "providing 
quality education for all children. With these questions, they can test 
their own circumstances, assumptions, and behaviors while confirming 
the best of their educational practices. 



Appendix 1. 



Monitoring Student 



Behaviors 



In this appendix, we would like to briefly ~th5cuss instruments and 
procedures that .can be used to monitor tfie critical student behaviors of 
involvement cfy^erage, and success. These instruments and procedures 
arc adapted. from training manuals developed at Research for Better 
Schools, Inc. (Huitt, Caldwell, Traver, and Craeber, 1981, Segars, 
Caldwell, Craeber, and Huitt, 1981, see also American Association of 
School Administrators, Time on Task. Using Institutional Time More 
Effectively). < * 

Involvement 

Student involvement is monitored by looking at three factors, allocated 
time, engagement rate, and student engaged time. We will discuss each 
one in turn. * m 

Allocated Time 

Data on allocated time can be collected by teachers, who simply note the 
actual (rather than scheduled) beginning and ending time of their 
lessons and record it on\i log such as that shown in Figure A-l. 

In this example, Ms. Jones (v t listed the reading/language arL and 
mathematics activities she hcUi scheduled for October 2. Then as each 
activity began and ended, she simply noted the time on the log. At the 
end of the day, she calculated the time for each activity and then the 
total allocated time for reading/language arts and math, 
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Figure A-1. Allocated Time Log. 



Allocated Time Log 



Teacher Ms, Jones 



Date 10/2 



Reading/Language Arts 



Math 



Activity 


Begin 


End 


Time 


Whole-class 
instruction 


9:01 


9:30 


29 


Seatwork 


9:35 


9:44 


14. 


Group' ^ 


10:45 


11:45 


60 


Spelling * 


if 1:30 % 


1:41 


11 


'SSR . 

• 


2.00 


2.15 


15 




129 



Activity 


Begin 


End 


Time 


Drill 


8:45 


8:57 


12 


Whole-class 
instruction 


9:53 


10:10 


17 


Seatwork 


10:10 


10:25 


15 


Groups 


1:05 


1:27 


22 




66 
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Engagement Rate 

Engagement rate data is best collected by an observer other than the 
classroom teacher (lor example, peer teachers or .supervisors). One 
-example of how this might be clone is included in the chapter on positive 
supervision (Chapter 3). , 

Several important points should.be considered. First, the observer 
should talk to the teaehei before observing the elass to learn what the 
teacher expects will take place. Next, observer and teacher need to agree 
on a set of definitions of on-task and off-task behaviorS. A number of 
research studies ha\e generated such definitions. In general, "engaged" 
simpl) means being involved in or attending to instruction in the 
assigned academic content. Foi example, engaged students may be 
leading, writing, answering the teacher's questions, watching.another 
student answer a question cm the board— or doing an) thing cjse that 
indicates* they are involved in the task at hand. 

Unengaged students, on the other hand, are not involved in 
learning academic content. Figure A 2 presents a set of definitions, 
adapted from I he Follow Through Evaluation Study (Stallings and 
Kaskow itz, 1974), w Inch lists fi\ e categories of unengaged beha\ ior. The 
acronjm "Ms. Duo" (for Management transition, Socializing, Disci- 
pline, Unoccupied, observing, and Out of the room) has l?een suggested 
as an aid in remembering the categories, 

rinafk, the observer needs to collect data in suih a way that the 

engagement rate can be computed. A simple formula is; 
• 

Total students engaged 

hngagement rote - — — ■ ; — - \ 

lotal students observed 



A form that can be used to collect engagement rate data is shown in 
Figure A 3. In this example, the observer went into the class in the 

Figure A-2. Definitions of Unengaged Student Behaviors. 



Management getting ready for instruction, watting, listening to 
Transition: nonacademic directions, or changing activities 

Socializing: interacting socially or watching others socialize 
Discipline: being reprimanded by an adult, being punished, or watching 

other students being scolded 
Unoccupied/ wandering about with no evident purpose or goal, watching 
Observing: other people or unasstgned activities, or playing with 

materials 

Out of the 

Room: going out of the room temporarily 
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Figure A-3. Completed Engagement Rate Form. 



m 



State , 

District 

School 

Teacher Jones 
Coder Brown 
Date , 



State # - 
District #. 



Engagtment Rati Form 



School # _ 
Teacher # 



Date J5!L 
Coder # — 





1 


2 ' 


3 


4 


5 % 


6 


Time 


10:00 


* 10:01 


10:02 


10:03 


10:0^1 

i 

20 


* 10:05 
20 


Assigned 


*0 


20 


20 


20 


Management/ 
Transition - 










II 


1 
♦ 


Socializing 








II 


II 




^ Discipline 














Unoccupied' 
.Observing 


1 


II 




II 


III! 


II 


Out bfltoom 














Total 

Unepgaged 


1 


» 2 


0 , 


4 


8 


3 




19 


18' 


20 


16 


4 *12 
1 \ — 


17 



Grade 

# Students 
Present . 



Subjec t MAT H 
Part of Class 
Observed 

"Beg. 

Mid. 

End 



- J* 

\ 

7 

10:06 
20 


8 . 
10:07 
20 


9 

10:08 
20 


I 


jHfiii 








I 


ltd 








0 


2 


12 


.20 


18 



< 
m 

VI 

A 
a 
o 
o 

r 

VI 

> 

Z 

o 

n 

r 
> 

VJ 
VJ 

O 

o 

V) 



TRir 



1 o '.- 



Time 

Assigned 

Management/ 
Transition 

Socializing 

Discipline 

Unoccupied/ 
Observing 

Out of Room 

Total 

Unengaged 
Engaged 



10 


11 


; 12~ ; ~ 


13 


10:09 


10:10 


10:11 


10:12 


20 


20 


20 


20 


jmjw 

JHf 


JWfl 
JHf 


JHf 


li 


* - - - 


* 






II 




1 






— 






- — 


17 


16 


11 


2 


3 


4 




18 




14 


15 




Engagement 
Rate 


10:13 


10:14 


Total 


cX) 

1 
1 


20 
III 


300 
49 


Engaged 
Assigned 


llll 




8 




- - — — 


Jtff III 


13 


200 = 67% 
ouu 




1 













10 


12 


100 




10 


8 


200 





> 

m 
Z 
0 
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middle ol a math lesson and made 15 separate observations at one- 
minute intervals. On each observation, the observer noted the number 
ot students who were unengaged and made tally marks in the appropri- 
ate unengaged categories. At the end of each observation, the observer 
totaled theamengaged students and calculated the number of engaged 
students by subtracting, the number who were unengaged from the 
number who were assigned UUhe task. At the end of the 15 observa- 
tions, the observer calculated the total number of students who were 
observed during all the observations and the lotaljiumber of students 
who were engaged. Since all students were assigned to'Tnath activities 
during the period of observation, the tptal observed woulcTbe 20^ 
students, multiplied by 15 observations, or 300 student observations. 
I he total number of students engaged would be calculated by simply 
summing the numbei of engaged students for all 15 observations, or 200 
StudcMltS. 

I he engagement rate is then calculated by dividing the total number 
ot students engaged (200) by the total number of students observed 
(300). In this case, the engagement rate is 67 percent. 

Student Engaged Time 

I he third measure ot involvement, student engaged time, is the product 
of allocated time and engagement rate. 

One way tor teachers to monitor student involvement is to keep a 
record oi all mlormation collected throughout the year. The summary 
sheet shown in Figure A-4 is an example of how this might be done. 

In this example, Ms. Jones' math class has been observed previous- 
ly on September 30, and that data has already been entered on the 
summary sheet. For the October 2 observation, the allocated time of 66 
minutes was obtained from the allocated time log shown in Figure A-l. 
The engagement rate of 67 percent was obtained from the engagement 
rate form shown in Figure A-3. The student engaged time of 44 minutes, 
obtained during the October 2 observation, is averaged with the 
* previous data for an aveiage student engaged time of 38 minutes, 

Changes m the use of classroom time can be monitored easily by 
plotting the collected data on a graph. Figure A-5 shows an observation 
record lor student engagement time in third-grade math that has been 
developed using this data. The vertical axis shows the expected level of 
achievement based on the reanalysis show n ia Figure 2, Chapter 2. The 
horizontal axis shows the months of the schooFyear. The shaded portion 
ot the graph indicates "at expected level of achievement." In this 
example, the student engaged time data on the summary sheet shown 
in Figure A-4, plus data from the rest of the year, have been plotted. It is 
readily apparent that student engaged time for the first two observation 
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Figure A-4. Completed Summary Sheet. 

State ^ SUMMARY SHEET 



School 




State # 


School # 


Snhiprt MATH 


Teacher 


JONES 


District 


Teacher 


Year _ 


1981 


Date 


Coder # 


Part of 
Period 


t * 

Engage- 
ment 
Rate 


Allocated 
Time 


Student 
Engaged 
Time 


Avera^ j 
Student- 
Engaged 
Time 


|9/30 - 


xl27 


BEG 


55% 


60 min 


33 min 


X 


10/2 


12 

5 


MID 


67% 


66 min 


44 min 


38 min 



days falls in the "below expected" /one. Based on the Stalling, and 
KaskowiU data, unless things change we would expect this class tu 
perform less well on the upcoming achievement test than might be 
expected given the students' previous performance. 

A major benefit of monitoring the status of student involvement 
throughout the school year is that corrective action can be taken early if 
necessary. For example, the engagement rate for students in Ms. Jones' 
room was about 60 percent for the two days, which is about average 
when data is collected using the procedures described. It is not unrea- 
sonable that the engagement rate could be improved to ,80 percent, 
which would mean that students would spend about twelve" minutes 
more per day than they do now actually involved in mathematics. 1 

Coverage 

By coverage vve mean that the content students cover during the course 

T 80 percent (new average engagement rate) a (0 minute* (average allocated time) ^ 
50 minutes student engaged time, present average student engaged time - 38 minutes. 
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Mathematics Observation Record 



CO 

* 

m 

O 



70 




Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 



Date of Observation w * • - 

Expected Level of Achievement 

□ Above ■ At ^ Below *Data Source: Stallings & Kaskowitz (1 974) 
Figure A-5. Example of Completed Observation Form. 
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of the school year should be appropriate, both in terms of the students' 
prior learning of the prerequisites and in terms of the content that is to 
be tested on the standardized achievement test at the end of the year. 

^ Monitoring whether the content covered is appropriate for the 
students' prior learning is 'probably best done by looking at the two 
other student behaviors: engagement rate and success. Students are not 
likely to work actively on an assignment that is either too easy or too 
difficult; nor are they likely to be successful on a task for which they 
don't have the necessary prerequisite skills. 

Procedures for monitoring content coverage will vary depending on 
whether teachers and supervisors follow the procedures suggested in 
Chapter 2 for aligning curriculum and test content. If a curriculum guide 
is available that represents an optimal overlap of test topics and local 
curriculum topics, then leaders and supervisors need only monitor 
progress through the curriculum guide. A form such as that shown in 
Figure A-6 can be used by teachers to list the topics and the dates they 
are covered. 

This example shows part of the s typ;cal math content for a fourth 
grade class in the column labeled "Curriculum." The curriculum listed 
in this guide has been placed according to topics, an alternative 
arrangement may be to sequence the curriculum in approximately the 
way it might be taught. In the column labeled "Materials," the district 
has entered the particular textbook pages that deal with that topic. 
Where the textbook does not match well with the curriculum, the district 
has developed a supplementary workbook. In the column labeled 
"Topics on Current Test," the district has indicated whether that 
particular content is on the test and what format is used. The district has 
also provided a guide to the average number of days needed to teach 
that content. The total number of days needed for this content is 
thought to be about 150 days, leaving room for the teacher to add 
additional topics as desired. The teacher has listed the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of his or her students in the column labeled "Prior 
Lea rning." This information might be obtained from the previous year's 
achievement test results (if testing was done in the spring) or through 
diagnostic testing at the beginning of the school year. In the column 
labeled "Date/Success," the teacher has listed the date on which 
instruction and testing on that topic were completed for the majority of 
students and the number of students who were successful on that date. 

Supervisors can review these forms periodically (perhaps every 
nine weeks) to determine if the rate of coverage is adequate. They 
should not try to impose a lockstep curriculum that requires every 
teacher to be on the same page at the same time, however. Flexibility is 
needed, but the goal of teaching students what they need to know must 
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be constantly emphasized. 

In determining whether enough of the content to be assessed is 
being covered, it is tempting to decide that "more is better." That is not 
always the case, however, as shown by the curvilinear relationship 
between coverage anci achievement for first-grade math (see Chapter 2). 
It is also necessary, then, to be mindful of success and to cover as much 
as possible without sacrificing successful performance. 

Success 

Two aspects of student success need to be monitored: daily work, which 
includes both new and review work, and unit tests. Most teachers 
already give students these types of assignments and keep the records 
in a grade book. 

One simple way of monitoring daily success, in addition to the 
grade book, is to have each student answer one or two questions or 
problems on the content covered during that class period. The teacher 
then has a rough idea of how well the students understand that day's 
work. In general, the BTES-III data indicate that students should spend 
over half their time on work where they make few or no errors. 

With respect to testing, it is perhaps best to give a unit test every 1 
to 4 weeks and a review test at least every 12 weeks. Many textbooks 
provide unit tests at the end of each chapter, which can be used to assess 
student knowledge. However, it is important to remember to eliminate 
any items that test content not covered during instruction. 

It is also important to establish standards for success or mastery of 
the content tested. One rule that has been used is to expect all students 
to do as well as the best students, which often means students should 
answer more than 90 percent of the questions correctly. A second rule is 
that students must also be able to perform the present task well enough 
to be able to learn future tasks. If students do not perform successfully 
on their first effort, it may be necessary to provide corrective feedback 
and. additional instruction before proceeding, to a new topic or unit. 

One way to monitor students' success or mastery on unit tests is to 
develop a progress chart such as that shown in Figure A-7. Students' 
names are written on the side of the chart, and the skills or objectives 
that are to be mastered are written at the top. When a student 
demonstrates master}' on an objective, the date of mastery is entered for 
that student in the column for that objective. For example, all the 
students in this example have demonstrated mastery on addition and 
subtraction facts, regrouping, and open number sentences, but only 
Ann, Dave, and Harriet have done so on multiplication facts. 
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Policy Statement from Kent, 
Washington, School District 
No. 415 



Effective education occurs in schools where staff, students, and parents 
share a desire for academic excellence, where students demonstrate 
high academic achievement, and where there is an equally strong 
degree of caring and concern for the individual. 

George T. Daniel 

Superintendent, Kent School'Distrkt No. 415 
Kent, Washington 98031 



Goals and Objectives 

The Kent School District goals for 1982-83 and beyond are based on the 
definition of effective schools and on the recognition of our need to 
move toward that goal by working at the following: 

1.0 Students are carefully placed in classrooms where they spend the 
greatest possible time actively engaged in significant learning tasks 
pf appropriate difficulty. 

1.1 Classroom objectives are prepared which will ensure that 
every student is engaged in productive and appropriate activi- 
ties throughout the entire period or allocated time of instruc- 
tion. 
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1.2 Staff demonstrates that they believe instructional time is 
important by planning and delivering instruction which en- 
gages all students in appropriate activity for the entire instruc- 
tional period. 

L3 Students .value class time as important by being on time, by 
attending class, and by engaging themselves in class assign- 
ments. 

2.0 Both teachers and students believe; and expect that each pupil can 
and will perform up to high, but personally appropriate, standards" 
of achievement and behavior, 

2.1 Administration clearly communicates district, building, grade 
level, and course expectations to staff. 

2.2 Staff communicates course standards and expectations to 
students. 

2.3 Staff accepts only the best efforts of students. 

2.4 Staff regularly evaluates students and lets them know if 
standards are not being met. . 

3.0 Student progress in achieving the established instructional goals is 
frequently and systematically monitored and the learning tasks are 
appropriately modified. % 

3J Staff makes use of district test results to plan instruction. 

3.2 Teachers use formal and informal classroom testing to monitor 
and adjust instructional planning, 

3.3 • Teachers use evaluation results to keep students and parents 

informed. 

, 3.4 Teachers communicate class performance to building adminis- 
trators ancf use results to discuss instructional plans. 
4.0 The school reflects a climate of being an orderly, purposeful, active, 
and pleasant place of well-directed, cooperative learning and 
interpersonal caring. 

4.1 Staff knows what is expected of them in their relationship to 
the total school community. 

4.2 Students know what is expected of them in being a part of the 
school community. 

4.3 Parents understand "and support* the building statements of 
student responsibilities and rights. 

4.4 Staff makes an effort to work together to maintain a pleasant, 
productive atmosphere throughout the building. 

4.5 The building reflects a feeling of success and genuine praise 
for achievement. 

5.0 There is assertive, knowledgeable administrative leadership by the 
school principal, especially in regard to instruction and to creating 
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and maintaining the four goals which precede. 

5. 1 Principals observe classroom instruction regularly and spend 
time in discussion of instructional plans and results with staff 
•on a regular basis. ~ 

5.2 Principals^ are thoroughly familiar with instructional pro r 
grams — objectives, materials, and activities. 

5.3 Faculty meetings regularly focus on instructional goals and 
instructional management. 

5.4 Principals use student test data to build their role as instruc- 
tional leaders. 
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